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Stone Walls 


We've been up in the hills this Fall re- 
newing our annual feud with the ruffed 
grouse. It’s a hopelessly unequal contest, 
leaving us to question, once again, the 
I.Q. of those who, years ago referred to 
these feathered demons of our woodlands 
as “fool hens.” 

Perhaps there was a time, as many old 
reports allege, when it was possible for 
a good marksman with a rifle, having 
spotted three or four grouse perched in 
a tree, to get them all, provided he picked 
them off from the lowest percher up- 
wards so their falling wouldn't frighten 
the others away. But that day is long 
gone! Now, if one hunts alertly, ready for 
instant action, conditioned to the thund- 
erous flush, he may get the bird in his 
sights for a fleeting instant before, 
through some aerodynamically impos- 
sible contortion, the grouse whips _be- 
hind a protective hemlock and is gone. 

At this stage of the game, we recom- 
mend an old stone wall as a resting 
place while trying to devise a more ef- 
fective strategy for dealing with these 
“fool hens.” 

Whether or not it works for grouse, 
stone walls are great for resting and 
thinking. 

We propped ourself up in the sunny 
corner of a fine one this Fall; a mas- 
sive ramart of boulders, carefully 
chinked with lesser rocks and topped off 
with flat, slab stone. Our eyes followed 
its lines as it marched up the steep slope 
of the now brushfilled field, met another 
wall bending across at right angle, and 
on into the reforested upper slopes. 

In the sunlit Autumn haze, time re- 
treated more than three quarters of a 
century. We saw a yoke of oxen, a stone 
boat and men working in the cutover 
field, levering boulders, carrying rocks 
to be skidded to the field’s edge for the 
wall that stands today as a memorial to 
the strength, the courage and determina- 
tion of the pioneers in this land. And so 
they stand, across all the hill country of 
our State; mile upon mile upon mile; 
patterns unto themselves, centering up- 
on the ruins of farmsteads—stone foun- 
dations and hand-hewn beams, remnants 
of another age. 

And then we looked far down the val- 
ley to the highway; to the sleek cars 
whisking their passengers into the city; 
into chrome-trimmed cocktail lounges; 
into the — thermostatically-controlled, 
cushioned softness of 1959. And we 
wondered how many of us today could 
meet and survive the challenges that 
faced the men and women who cleared 
this land, built these stone walls, these 


hand-hewn homes — this country! — 
Editor 
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Wildlife Management Program 
Registers Amazing Growth 


in Its First Years 


by Dr. Harlan B. Brumsted, 
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N a morning early this Autumn, 

the hollow boom of shotgun fire 

resounded through the hills near 

the New York-Connecticut bor- 
der. The time: October 5, 1959, opening 
day of the first part of the small-game 
season. The place: Eastern Putnam 
County. 

No ear could detect any difference be- 
tween these shots and the gunfire heard 
all across the State opening morning, yet 
they had a special significance. Emanat- 
ing from the first Co-operative Hunting 
Area established under the State’s Fish 
and Wildlife Management Act to be 
opened to public hunting, they signaled 
a major accomplishment—the passing of 
an important milestone in the brief his- 
tory of this new State wildlife conserva- 
tion program. Here, on 90 parcels of 
private land — 9.000 acres in all—the 
State was controlling hunting pressure 
and maintaining intensive game _protec- 
tor patrol. In return, co-operating land- 
owners had agreed to open part or all 
of their property to public hunting. By 
the close of the hunting hours that day, 
87 hunters had checked in and out of 
the area. They harvested 45 small game 
animals—squirrels, grouse and woodcock. 
Protectors had apprehended several 
hunters for violating special regulations 
in effect on the area. Two fines were 
levied; others were restricted from hunt- 
ing the area for 30 days or issued warn- 
ings. Compliments by sportsmen and land 
owners alike were commonplace; com- 
plaints few. A new chapter in the annals 
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of wildlife conservation in New York 
State had been written, and a major 
step toward the goal of the Fish and 
Wildlife Management Act taken. 

Our readers may recall articles that 
have appeared in THE CONSERVATIONIST 
describing the need for legislation such 
as the Wildlife Management Act, and 
the work of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Revision of the 
Conservation Law that brought it into 
being (February-March, 1958; February- 
March, 1959). Our purpose now is to 
sum up important progress made under 
the Act since it became effective April 
1, 1958. 

First, however, a brief review of the 
objectives of the Act, and how it works. 
seems in order. The Fish and Wildlife 
Management Act is broad and compre- 
hensive legislation that establishes legal 
means for the State to manage wildlife 
resources on private lands through co- 
operative agreement with the landowners. 
It is generally comparable in purpose 
and operation to the successful Forest 
Practice Act of 1946 which makes tech- 
nical help in forest management avail- 
able to woodland owners, and to Federal 
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and State laws providing technical assis- 
tance to landowners for soil and water 
management. 

As in the forestry and soil conserva- 
tion programs “grass roots” organization 
is provided for. Each non-metropolitan 
county sends three representatives —a 
sportsman, a landowner engaged in farm- 
ing or forestry, and a supervisor, to its 
District Fish and Wildlife Management 
Board. All of the present 13 District 
Boards are. in turn. represented on the 
State Fish and Wildlife Management 
Board. The Act empowers District Boards 
to study local wildlife management needs, 
access requirements for hunting and fish- 
ing and problems of landowner-sports- 
man conflict. The programs they draft 
to meet specific needs or to solve prob- 
lems in their districts are submitted to 
the State Board, and if approved there. 
are forwarded to the Commissioner of 
Conservation for approval and translation 
into action. The State Board also recom- 
mends to the District Boards policies and 
procedures for carrying out approved fish 
ind wildlife management practices. 

Since the Act became effective, an 
impressive list of accomplishments has 
come about. Organization of District 
Boards proceeded rapidly and well. Most 
were formed and meeting regularly by 
Fall, 1958, and all were functioning by 
early 1959. The first year was, in a sense. 
a “shakedown” period during which 
board members and all associated with 
the organization became acquainted with 
the Act, and their responsibilities as de- 
fined by law. Under their own leader- 
ship, but aided by Conservation Depart- 
ment fish and game management per- 
sonnel, and by advice of forestry and 
soil and water management technicians, 
District Boards soon came to grips with 
local problems. Studies led to proposals 
for action and when the State Board held 
its fourth meeting in May, 1959, it acted 
favorably on District 13’s_ resolution 
calling for establishment of the Putnam 
County Co-operative Hunting Area. There 
has been similar progress by District 
Wildlife Management Boards across the 
State. In sum. the organization’s ma- 
chinery is assembled. running smoothly, 
and producing programs according to de- 
sign. 

The core and the strength of the Fish 
and Wildlife Management Act is its pro- 
vision for co-operative agreement between 
landowners and the State Conservation 
Department. Progress to date toward en- 
tering such agreements has been excel- 
lent, actually surpassing predictions of 
the Act’s most ardent supporters. By 
November 1, 1959, co-operative agree- 
ments had been signed that embraced 
more than 97,500 acres! They represented 
several types of landowners and exempli- 


fied the Act’s great flexibility in making 
it possible to draft agreements to meet 
the specific local needs. The following 
are descriptions of the first Co-operative 
Hunting Areas—blocks of relatively small 
properties, managed as a unit: 


Putnam County Co-operative 
Hunting Area, District 13 


This area of 9,000 acres of farm and 
forest-game habitat is owned by 90 co- 
operating landowners. Hunter density is 
controlled by a permit system; 250 
hunters are allowed on the area at one 
time. Hunters exchange their licenses for 
permits at a check station and are given 
yellow arm bands which they must wear. 
The Game Protector patrol car on the 
area is radio-equipped, and in communi- 
cation with the check station. Landowners 
have telephone contact with the check 
station, so it is possible for them to reach 
a Game Protector seconds after a viola- 
tion is noted or suspected. 


Essex County Barnaby Swamp- 
Split Rock 
Co-operative Hunting Area 


This multiple ownership of 13 holdings 
located in District 9 totals 3,800 acres of 
farm-game habitat bordering Lake Cham- 
plain. Since this is a much less densely 
settled region, hunter numbers are not 
limited, but a Special Game Protector is 
assigned to the area. In addition, special 
signs were made and erected to keep 
hunters from parking in lanes and on 
meadows—a situation that was a major 
complaint of landowners and had prompt- 
ed posting. 


Orleans County Oak Orchard 
Co-operative Hunting Area 


This District 6, farm-game area of 3,800 





Time out on the Putnam Co. area 





acres is comprised of approximately 20 
ownerships. It is located just north of the 
State’s Oak Orchard Game Management 
Area, a well known waterfowl refuge, 
where there is an additional 700 acres 
open to upland game hunting. Hunter 
density is limited to 200, and permits are 
issued at a check station on the adjacent 
Game Management Area. 


Another avenue of great promise is to 
enter co-operative agreements with single, 
large landowners, timberland owners, 
camps. and such. comprising over 1,000 
acres. Ground has been broken here, too: 


Finch, Pruyn and Co., Ine. 
Co-operative 


In Essex County. District 9, a 2,000- 
acre section of forest land owned by the 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc.. a Glens Falls 
paper manufacturer, was the first such 
agreement to be signed. The area offers 
big and small game hunting, trout fish- 
ing in the Bouquet River, and perhaps 
most important, access to large areas of 
State land. 


Camp Drum Area 


In Jefferson County, District 7, on Oct. 
23, 1959. the Conservation Department 
announced that under agreement with the 
U.S. Army, more than 60.000 acres of the 
Camp Drum military area would be 
opened to public access for hunting, fish- 
ing and trapping. While sections of this 
area once had been open to public access, 
public use was restricted in recent years. 


Still another type of co-operative ar- 
rangement possible under the law is to 
work on a “scatter pattern” basis with in- 
dividual small landowners, those under 
1,000 acres. This is the typical approach 
in our forestry and soil conservation pro- 
grams. Some District Boards are making 
good progress toward developing pro- 
grams in this realm. The first such co- 
operative agreement to be signed was 
with the Cascade Lake Boys’ and Girls’ 
Camp, a 700-acre property in Herkimer 
County. District 8. Both public hunting 
and access to surrounding State land are 
gained through this agreement. 


Access To 
State Lands 


The work of the district boards has had 
very important influence beyond estab- 
lishing these co-operator areas. For ex- 
ample. some have concentrated heavily on 
improving access to existing State land, a 
problem that looms large indeed in the 
overall picture. On the recommendation 
of District 11, Division of Lands and For- 
ests, personnel erected posters this past 

(Continued on next page) 
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Summer to mark the boundaries of State 
land along public roads in the Catskill 
Forest Preserve. Further, District 3 has 
been given the green light to proceed with 
their plan to develop fish and wildlife 
management practices on State Forest 
land in Onondoga and Cortland counties; 
an important experiment in the multiple- 
use management of this public domain. 

The nature of our hunting seasons, so 
often the root of landowner-sportsman 
conflict, also has been given attention. A 
comprehensive study of deer herd man- 
agement by District 2 figured prominently 
in the drafting and passage of the Pome- 
roy-Gordon deer bill. Several district 
boards urged the late opening of the 
farm-game season, a matter vitally im- 
portant to farmers, permitting them to 
harvest Fall crops without interference 
from hunters. 

At the request of the State Board, Dis- 
trict 4 has completed a thorough study of 
the problem of the “hit and run” hunter, 
the violator who causes economic loss to 
a landowner but seldom is apprehended. 
The District Board has proposed a plan 
for granting indemnity to property own- 
ers suffering such loss that may come 
before this session of the Legislature. 

The State Fish and Wildlife Board has 
met on six occasions. While their own 
organizational affairs and consideration 
of district board resolutions has demand- 
ed most of their time, the group has in- 
itiated study of some pressing problems 
such as fish and wildlife management 
needs in the Marine District and gaining 
increased deer hunting pressure in re- 
mote sections of the Adirondacks. 

Appropriate aspects of conservation 
education also have been considered by 
the State Board, and its Education Com- 
mittee has drafted and initiated a specific 
program. In these early years of Wildlife 
Management Act activity, the matter of 
keeping landowners informed of the Act 
and its new programs, is particularly im- 
portant. Through contract arrangements 
with Cornell University, the Co-operative 
Extension Service centered there in the 
State College of Agriculture, has expand- 
ed its work in conservation education and 
now is giving concerted attention to ex- 
plaining the Act to rural landowners 
throughout the State. 

All this, we believe. adds up to some 
considerably long steps for an organiza- 
tion so new. All signs point to accelerated 
progress in coming months, but faced 
with problems such as financing and Con- 
servation Department reorganization 
needs, the road ahead will be anything 
but straight and smooth. However, the 
odds heavily favor continued success; the 
enthusiastic, industrious, imaginative lay 
and professional leadership present in the 
Act’s organization make it, we judge, a 
good bet! 
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N the hills of Allegany County, 

four miles southeast of Wellsville 

and only six miles north of the 

Pennsylvania line, is a little crease 
in the landscape called Fulmer Valley. 
To the north, just at the junction with 
Chenunda Creek, a shoestring of swampy 
land lies between the stream and the 
foot of a little gravel terrace. And in 
that swamp grows a white spruce tree— 
the subject of this story. 

Now, what sets this tree apart, casts 
it in this leading role? Good questions, 
for white spruce (Picea glauca Moench) 
is of very widespread distribution, rang- 
ing from Newfoundland to Alaska’s 
Valley of the Yukon. Across much of 
Canada, it is one of the commonest 
evergreens. The southern limit of its 
range includes northern New England 
and northern New York, where its 
occurrence is spotty; a rare tree at 
best. Yet here. on the southern fringe 
of Allegany County, 150 miles from the 
nearest known location for wild white 
spruce and 70 miles further south than 
any other in New York, we have the 
white spruce of Fulmer Valley. 

It came to notice as a consequence 
of studies, begun in 1952, of the natural 
distribution of white spruce in New 
York. The objective was to determine 
with certainty where this interesting and 
important species was growing or had 
grown wild, before the presence of 
more than a 100 million planted trees 
obscured the situation beyond unravel- 
ing. The project has had its difficulties, 
not least of which has been the inability 
of many workers, scientist and layman 
alike, to correctly identify the tree. The 
scientific literature is filled with records 
of “white spruce” that, upon careful 
examination, turn out to be one of the 
other species of spruce—-red, black or 
Norway. So we have learned to be 
skeptical of any report that cannot be 
supported by a specimen of twig and 
cone. 

After compiling the known records, 
the study team sent out a call to fellow 
foresters for additional information. One 
of the first replies came from the junior 
author of this article. He reported that 
on property belonging to his father and 
adjoining their home farm there grew 
a lone white spruce tree. Pinpointing its 
location, the Fulmer Valley white spruce 
is in Lot 226, Township 1, Range 1 of 
the Morris Reserve in the Town of 
Willing, Allegany County. The Latitude 
is 42°05’ North. the Longitude 77°52’ 


West and the elevation above sea level 
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1.700 feet. The valley is sheltered 
the north by hills rising to more 
2,300 feet elevation. 

About the discovery: During ty 
season in the Fall of 1943, t 
author and a brother were h 
the vicinity and were caught igi 
After three or four inches Jie 
wet snow had fallen, making 
ing miserable, they headed for 
swamp to take refuge from the storm 
among the conifers, hoping that a deer 
might do the same thing. While looking 
for a suitable spot in which to hole up, 
they spied one tree that was doing a 
particularly good job of intercepting the 
snow. Its branches were loaded but the 
ground underneath was conspicuously 
bare. So they crowded under the tree, 
for the branches were hanging low. 
It was then that they realized why the 
tree was catching so much snow. It 
wasn’t a hemlock but some kind of 
spruce. A handful of crushed needles 
gave forth the typical skunky odor, so 
they were fairly certain it was a white 


spruce. At home that evening, they 
mentioned the find and their father 
commented that he had seen it the 


Summer before and had been meaning 
to go back and give it a closer look. 

This report caused quite a stir among 
forest botanists. Was it really white 
spruce? How big was it? How old was 
it? How did it get there? And was it 
really wild? Considering the complex- 
ities of the problem of white spruce 
distribution, these were neither unrea- 
sonable nor unfriendly questions, just 
cautious ones. 

Some of the questions about the 
Fulmer Valley white spruce have been 
definitely answered. On the basis of its 
botanical characters—long. bluish-green 
needles, vellow twigs, long, slender 
cones (see picture) and strong smell— 
this is definitely Picea glauca. In 1952, 
an increment boring taken at breast 
height showed 48 rings—the tree was 
four and a half feet tall in 1904. A 
boring at stump height had 53 rings 
and did not reach the tree center. Con- 
sidering the slow growth of wild white 
spruce seedlings, it seems certain that 
this tree got its start before 1895. 

At the time the borings were made, 
the tree was 9.4 inches in diameter at 
breast high and 29 feet tall; not a 
very imposing specimen for its age. Its 
top had been badly deformed by fric- 
tion with two over-topping white pines, 
but a vigorous lower crown came down 
almost to the ground. In 1954 the 
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Stouts cut the overtopping pine trees 
to give the spruce more growing space. 
Response to release has been tremendous 
—leader growth now exceeds a foot a 
year and in 1958 the tree bore a heavy 
crop of cones. The diameter has gone 
up, too. Definitely, the tree is not “a 
stranger in a strange land” but rather 
a native beset by hard times. Given 
release from too-pressing neighbors it 
has recovered its vigor, grown a new 
top and begun to bear seed. 


The forests of this part of New York 
have been cut repeatedly. Lands flat and 
dry enough were cleared and cultivated. 
This swampy woods. in the midst of 
which stands the lone white spruce. is 
composed of a mixture of white pine. 
soft maple. yellow birch. aspen and 
hemlock—reflecting fires in the historical 
past. Pasture fires were fairly common, 
often set to reduce the amounts of 
coarse sedges in the swampy zones. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, fires were 
frequently set to rejuvenate the blue- 
berry crop: scattered hummocks are 
still covered with blueberry bushes. 
Some two hundred yards east of the 
white spruce in another patch is a fine 
specimen of balsam fir, estimated to be 
14 inches in diameter and fifty feet tall. 
The balsam and the yellow birch lend 
to the woods a_ definitely 
appearance. 

Is this tree really wild? It grows on 
a slight rise of ground in a swampy 
area well back from any cultivated land 
and remote from any dwelling site—a 
most unlikely spot in which to plant a 
tree. Yet. if we were to catalogue this 
tree as transplanted. the nearest and 
most logical source of stock would be 
the Adirondacks. And, back when this 
tree started, before 1895, travel from 
the Central Adirondacks to Wellsville 
would have meant a long and difficult 
journey. 

The farm on which the white spruce 
grows was first owned by Isaac Stout 
who came to Fulmer Valley some time 
prior to 1850. About 1900 it passed 
into the hands of his youngest son. 
Lester, who rented it to a series of 
tenants until around 1930, after which 
the land went unworked. Pasture, in- 
cluding the swamp and the partially 
wooded flats, was rented until 1935. The 
cropland was again put into cultivation 
in 1943. Lyle G. Stout. the present 
owner, purchased the farm in 1944. So 
the property has been in the Stout 
family for more than a hundred years. 
During this century the emphasis on 
trees was directed at their removal— 
everybody had too many already! The 
only restriction imposed by either Isaac 
or Lester Stout on tree cutting was that 
of saving the oaks on the higher slopes 
above the valley. 

Lyle G. Stout, the junior author’s 
father, was born in nearby Hallsport 
and has lived there all his life; his 
memory runs back to the 1890's. He 
knows of no one who might have 
planted the white spruce there, and 
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considering the ownership. he certainly 
would know. 

A mile away, in the Fulmer Valley 
cemetery, are a number of big, old 
spruces that scatter abundant seed. but 
they are all Norways, as are all the 
other ornamental spruces in this section. 
There is no other white spruce tree, 
planted or wild, growing anywhere 
around so there is no reason to think 
that the Fulmer Valley tree is an 
escaped seedling. Both the site and the 
tree itself lead us to believe that this 
tree is native; that the Fulmer Valley 
white spruce is wild and that the distri- 
bution record is valid. Moreover, the 
fact that the tree made such prompt 
and vigorous response to release argues 
that it is well adjusted to the local 
climate. 

How did it get there? The _ best 
geologic evidence indicates that the 
glacial ice melted off this part of New 
York about 12,000 years ago. Borings 
taken from the deepest bogs and sampled 
for fossil tree pollen tell us that the 
first fdrest to invade this area was 
composed of white spruce, balsam fir, 
tamarack, balsam poplar and _ paper 
birch. Of these, white spruce is the 
most aggressive and the most enduring. 
As the climate grew warmer and drier, 
there came succeeding waves of pine 
and hemlock and oak and other hard- 
woods. better fitted to the altered 
climate. They crowded the spruce-fir 
forest out of all but a very few espe- 
cially favorable spots—like this one. 
We believe that the Fulmer Valley white 
spruce is a last surviving tree of an 
ancient population that has been all but 
wiped out by changed climatic condi- 
tions. competition with other tree species 
and changes wrought by man. Except 
that it has been reduced to a single tree, 
this station is much like the other 
southern outliers of white spruce—a 
very small island of spruce in a vast 
sea of other kinds of trees. 

This white spruce should be of interest 
to forest geneticists and tree improvers. 
It belongs to an ancient population 
that was adjusted to the short Summer 
days and relatively long growing season 
of Latitude 42° North. The white spruce 
of the Central Adirondacks are adjusted 
to a shorter growing season and those 
of Canada to a longer Summer day. 


It is most fortunate that this tree 
belongs to the Stouts—folks who are 
interested in such things and who will 
take good care of it. 
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Boats! 


by Warren Stout, 


Consultant, New York State Division of Motorboats 


EFORE World War IT, the hum of 

a motorboat was often a solitary, 

yet welcome sound. To thousands 

of cottage vacationers and camp- 

ers of the 1920’s and °30’s the purr 

of the early morning milk boat was a 

gentle alarm clock and reason enough 

for arising to scan the swirling mist- 

drifts on the mirror surface of lake or 
river. 

Today, such a sound is more apt to 
be the signal for the start of another day 
of marathon activity, for where there 
formerly was one motorboat there now 
may be ten, and ears once tuned to a 
unique signal are now as dulled as 
eyes that once turned upward at the 
sound of each aircraft. 

Since 1946, the number of power boats 
in use on New York State waters has 
more than doubled. According to the 
most recent estimates, some 600.000 me- 
chanically-propelled craft are now 
berthed within the State’s boundaries 
and the number is growing at the rate 
of more than 10 per cent a year. By 
1963, it is expected that more than 
700.000 such craft will call New York 
home port. 

And, boating manufacturers insist, the 
potential market will still be virtually 
untapped! For proof. they point to the 
1959 National Motorboat Show. attend- 
ed by some 450,000 people, where 20,000 
boats, at a retail value of $27 
were sold in ten days! 

Predictions are that 1960’s show, to 
be held January 13 to 24 at the Coliseum 
in New York City, will see even these 
impressive records broken. 

The boom in boating is due largely to 
the application of modern, mass produc- 
tion methods and technological advances 
to the boating industry. Only a little more 
than a decade ago, the pages of this 
magazine called attention to the fact that 
one of New York’s famed boating prod- 
ucts—the eggshell-light, but extraordinar- 
ily sturdy, Adirondack guide-boat—was 
fast becoming a collector’s item because 
of the difficulties posed by the painstaking 
handcraftsmanship required for construc- 


million. 
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tion. As an example, it pointed out the 
need for some 3.000 screws to be fastened 
by hand. Today, thanks to new produc- 
tion techniques, a modern version of the 
same boat, utilizing a feather-light syn- 
thetic hull, but boasting the same charac- 
teristics of the original, is available in 
quantity and at a reasonable price to 
anyone who wants to enjoy the advan- 
tages of its famed predecessor. 

While the use of such materials as 
aluminum and fiberglass have brought 
new ease of manufacture and hull main- 
tenance, perhaps the greatest revolution 
has occurred in the development of power 
plants, especially the outboard motor. 
Only ten years ago a rope pull, 10 horse- 
power outboard was considered virtually 
the ultimate in outboard power plants. 
Now, twin 70 horsepower engines with 
electric starters, reverse gears, remote 
controls and long range auxiliary tanks 
are commonplace. Topping even these 
advances is the growth of lightweight, 
easy-to-handle trailers. giving rise to an 
armada of “trailer-sailors” who. in the 
span of a few hours, can hitch their boats 
behind the family car, journey to a near- 
by lake or stream. launch. take a spin 
and return with ease. 

With growth. however. has come a host 
of problems—-problems of safety, edu- 





cation, identification and enforcement; 
and, fully as important, a need to make 
certain that our waters will be used to 
the best advantage for all. For cottage 
owner, fisherman, skin diver, swimmer, 
boatman, all have right to the enjoyment 
of the State’s water resources. 

Although the ocean, lake and river 
areas of New York are considered a 
last frontier for freedom of enjoyment, 
there can be no place for the “hot 
rudder” or “sea-linquent.” Above all, the 
State’s waters must be kept safe and not 
allowed to develop into a prime source 
of accident statistics, as was the case 
during this year’s Fourth of July week 
end when the No. 1 Monday morning 
story on the front page of many daily 
newspapers was the following press dis- 
patch: “Water was the big killer in New 
York State over the July 4 week end. It 
claimed 20 lives. Highway accidents, usu- 
ally the No. 1 holiday menace, took 14 
lives ... Associated Press records, dating 
back to the early years of the decade. 
show no other holiday week end in the 
State in which drownings exceeded the 
highway toll. Of the water deaths, 11] in- 
volved the growing sport of boating . . .” 

Here. in cold, black print, was con- 
firmation of the fears of those who had 
closely watched the mushrooming boat- 





Last year, more than 3,000,000 New York State residents enjoyed some form 
of boating recreation. The State’s 2,300 lakes and hundreds of miles of river and 
ocean shoreline measured the wake of more than 600,000 mechanically-propelled 
vessels, from homemade prams to ocean-going cruisers, plus uncounted thousands 
of rowboats, canoes and sailing craft of all descriptions. 

The mushrooming popularity of boating, ranking No. 1 as a participant recrea- 
tion in New York and in the Nation, brings with it a host of problems. Safety 
and pleasure afloat have been seriously jeopardized by antiquated regulations, 
while controls have been sadly lacking to cope with the hazards and abuses 


attendant to ever more and faster boats. 


To meet these problems, the Conservation Department’s newly-organized Divi- 
sion of Motorboats will inaugurate on January 1, a new statewide boat number- 
ing (registration) system—the first in a series of programs to promote safe and 
prudent enjoyment of motorboating on New York’s waterways. Here is the story 
behind the development of the new Division and a glance ahead to what the new 
boating program will mean to those who wish to enjoy the State’s unmatched 





water recreation opportunities. 


Editor 
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ing boom. Here, too, was proof that the 
concern shown by the New York State 
Legislature over the need for adequate 
boating safety, education and enforce- 


ment programs 
foundation. 
This concern was first demonstrated in 
1955 when, taking note of the growing 
boating problem, the Legislature created 
a Joint Legislative Committee on Motor- 
boats. Assemblyman Charles A. Cusick of 
Auburn, was selected as Chairman. As. 
semblyman Cusick immediately named an 
advisory committee of experienced boat- 
men, representatives of the boating in- 
dustry and conservation organizations, 
and began an extensive study of boating 
in New York State. In its first report. the 
Cusick committee warned of the need for 
a comprehensive State boating program. 
In the course of their subsequent in- 
vestigations, it was soon made apparent 
that no such program could be forthcom- 
ing without a uniform system of boat 
identification. At that time, the identifi- 
cation of boats was a hodge-podge of 
conflicting jurisdiction. There were statu- 
tory provisions for boat registration by 
U.S. Customs, the Coast Guard, New 
York State counties, cities or even vil- 
lages. Shortly after the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Motorboats began _ its 
studies, the need for a uniform system of 
identification and numbering was also 
recognized by Congress. The need, too. 
was clearly recognized by the Council of 
State Governments, and, for the first time 
in the history of Federal and state re- 
lationships, a comprehensive effort was 
undertaken to prepare a_ co-ordinated 
Federal-state program. This effort re- 
sulted in the passage of the Federal Boat- 
ing Act of 1958 and the preparation of 
model legislation which could be adopted 
by the various states in lieu of submitting 
to Federal jurisdiction. 
Cusick’s committee was 


was not without firm 


Assemblyman 


active in con- 


tributing to the creation of this nation- 
wide plan. 





Under the Federal Boating Act of 1958. 
the various states were given an option of 
administering their own navigation law 
plan if the programs were in accord with 








Motorboaters’ Timetable 


EGINNING January 1, 1960, the 
State Conservation Department’s Di- 
vision of Motorboats will administer the 
new Federally-approved boat registra- 
tion and safety program in New York. 
WHO MUST REGISTER: Under the 
new Federal and State laws, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, existing Coast Guard- and 
State-boat-numbering systems will be dis- 
carded and a new uniform and nation- 
wide system adopted. In New York State, 
all owners of mechanically-propelled 
boats (except U. S. Customs documented 
vessels) will be required to register 
their boats under the new system and to 
obtain new identification numbers. The 
new Federal-State law requires boat 
owners to display their new numbers 
in contrasting letters at least three 
inches high on both sides of the bow 
of their boats. New York State has 
been assigned a series of numbers which 
will look like this: NY 1234 AA. 

CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION: 
The new laws require that the pocketsize 
certificate of registration be available at 
all times for inspection on the boat for 
which it is issued, whenever the boat is 
in operation. 

WHERE DO I GET MY NUMBER 
AND CERTIFICATE? Applications for 
your new boat number and certificate 
may be obtained at marine dealers, yacht 
clubs, boat shows, county clerks, through 
your boating organization, or by writing 
the Division of Motorboats, Conservation 
Department. Albany 1. 

HOW MUCH DOES REGISTRATION 
COST? The cost of your new boat reg- 
istration will depend on the size of your 
boat. Each registration will be for a 
three-year period according to the fol- 
lowing schedules: 


Under 16 feet in length $ 3 
16 to 26 feet in length $ 6 
Over 26 feet in length $10 


WHEN MUST I REGISTER? It is es- 
timated that there are more than 600.000 
motorboats in New York State that must 
be registered under the new plan. To avoid 
a registration log-jam before the start 


of the next boating season, a three-year 
staggered registration system has been 
worked out. If your boat is not registered 
now with either the Coast Guard or the 
State Department of Public Works, you 
must register under the new system before 
you can operate it in 1960. If your boat 
bea:s a New York registration, number 
from NY 1 to NY 88,000, it also must 
be registered under the new system 
before it can be operated in 1960. All 
Coast Guard-registered boats and all 
New York State-registered boats which 
bears a New York registration number 
150,000 must be registered under the 
new system before the beginning of the 
1961 boating season. Boats bearing New 
York State registration numbers above 
NY 150,000 need not be registered until 
1962. The following table summarizes 
the registration schedule: 


Registration Schedule 


1960—All unregistered boats, plus 
all State-registered boats bearing as- 
signed numbers from NY 1 to NY 88,000. 

1961—All new or unregistered boats, 
plus all State-registered boats assigned 
numbers from NY 88,001 to NY 150,000, 
plus all Coast Guard-registered boats. 

1962—All new or unregistered boats, 
plus all State-registered boats assigned 
numbers over NY 150,000. 


WHY THE NEW PROGRAM? Pleas- 
ure boating is the Nation’s fastest grow- 
ing family sport. With this growth. how- 
ever, has come ever-increasing problems 
of safety. education. identification and 
enforcement. To reduce the growing 
boating death accident toll. gather needed 
boating statistics. provide a uniform sys- 
tem of numbers to discourage theft and 
establish ease of identification in emer- 
gencies and for enforcement purposes. 
and to insure the best possible use of 
our recreational waterways for all. your 
Federal and State lawmakers, working 
in co-operation with representatives of 
conservation and boating organizations, 
developed this new program. 


minimum requirements to be established 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Coast Guard. In the event that a state did 
not choose to draft and administer its own 
program, the Coast Guard would assume 
basic responsibility for the new boating 
identification system. Because there were 
important advantages to be found in the 
adoption of a state program, the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Motorboats and 
its advisory council decided overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the state option. 


Among the many advantages of a state 
plan were: (1) Less cost. Under the Fed- 
eral plan, our State boat owners as a 
group would pay more to the Federal 
government than would be required under 
a state plan. (The Federal fee was set at 
a flat $5 for a three-year period, as com- 
pared with a basic State fee of $3, cover- 
ing 70 per cent of the State’s boats.) (2) 
Uniformity. Under the Federal plan, only 
those boats of over 10 horsepower would 
be covered. The Joint Legislative Com- 
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Huntington Harbor, Long Island, typifies today’s boom in boating 


mittee on Motorboats felt that maximum 
benefits would result only if all boats in 
the State were covered. especially as con- 
cerned the need for compiling statistics 
and accident reporting, for boats of lower 
horsepower are just as capable in causing 
death or inflicting serious injuries. (3) 
More proper enforcement. If the Federal 
plan were adopted there would be less op- 
portunity for needed enforcement since 
the Coast Guard would not have the man- 
power to adequately patrol waters in New 
York State. In addition. it was believed 
that local authorities would be in a better 
position to consider violations in light of 
local conditions. (4) Greater services. 
Under the Federal plan. all monies would 
go to Federal treasury; 
returned 


none would be 
to the State’s boatmen in the 
form of benefits. Under the State plan. 
registration fees could be used to estab- 
lish a fund which 
would for the cost of the 
registration program. but also used to 
provide special benefits to boatmen in- 
cluding safety, 


motorboat 
not only pay 


special 


education 
and enforcement programs. and possibly. 


information. 


needed facilities, such as boat launching 
advan- 
tages of closer contact with local prob- 
lems under a state-sponsored system. 

soon as the Coast 
Guard had drafted proposed rules and 
regulations 
would 


sites. Also considered was (5) 


Accordingly. as 
under which a state plan 
Cusick committee 
prepared a comprehensive series of bills 


function. the 
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to bring to New York State the advan- 
tages of the new nationwide boating plans. 

The bills, passed at the 1959 session of 
the Legislature and approved by Govern- 
or Rockefeller. created a Division of 
Motorboats within the Conservation De- 
partment and charged it with the admin- 
istration of the new boat numbering sys- 
tem, special programs of safety, educa- 
tion, information and _ enforcement, 
backed by a plan for State aid to those 
counties which undertook special naviga- 
tion law enforcement patrols. 

Adhering to the concept of self-support 
advanced by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Motorboats earlier, a special 
Motorboat Regulation Fund was estab- 
lished. with all income from registration 
fees and fines earmarked for boating pro- 
grams only. 

Shortly after Governor Rockefeller ap- 
proved the legislation, the Conservation 
Department obtained the services of a 
consultant who had worked with the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Motorboats and 
was well acquainted with the new laws 
and aims of the safety, education, infor- 
mation and enforcement programs. Work- 
ing in co-operation with the Division of 
the Budget, the Department of Civil Serv- 
ice and other agencies of the Conserva- 
tion Department, the 
ordinated initial 


consultant  co- 
planning of the new 
Division. 

After an intensive search for a highly 
qualified person to head up the new De- 


partment agency. a career State employee 
and experienced boatman, James J. 
O’Brien, was appointed Director of the 
Division. Mr. O'Brien, a past Commodore 
of the Castleton Yacht Club and member 
of the U. S. Power Squadrons, was one 
of the founders of the Council of 
Mohawk and Hudson Yacht Clubs and is 
currently treasurer of that organization. 
He has had more than 25 years of ex- 
perience in all fields of boating, from sail- 
boats to cruisers. His administrative ex- 
perience includes a long record of service 
with the State Department of Audit and 
Control and the Division of the Budget. 


Skipper” of new Motorboat 
Div., Director James J. O’Brien 
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To handle the workload of the Division 
with the greatest possible efficiency, it 
was decided to organize the Division into 
three basic units: Administration, regis- 
tration and marine services. 

Heading up the administrative unit are 
the Director and an Assistant Director. 
Together, they are responsible for the 
overall supervision of Division activities. 

The registration unit, which is expected 
to number about 15 persons, has been 
given full bureau status. To process the 
registrations, and get motorboat registra- 
tion certificates back to the boat owners 
in the shortest possible time. a modern 
electronic data processing system has 
been installed. The system. which is 
geared to allow the most accurate record 
keeping, is also expected to be utilized 
for other Conservation Department activ- 
ities—such as statistical counts of game 
taken, and, possibly, inventories of con- 
servation resources. 

The other Division activities have been 
assigned to a Marine Services Bureau. To 
date, these have been divided into sec- 
tions and presently include Public Infor- 
mation, Safety and Education and En- 
forcement. 

The Public Information Section has 
been assigned the task of bringing to the 
public an understanding of safe boat 
operation and navigation law require- 


ments as mandated by the laws passed by 
the 1959 Legislature. Beginning this 
month, for example, the Public Informa- 
tion Section, in co-operation with the 
Division of Conservation Education, will 
supervise the display of a series of ex- 
hibits designed to acquaint the boating 
public with the new rules and regulations. 
Among these showings will be a display 
at the National Motorboat Show in New 
York City, January 13-24. The Legisla- 
ture, in assigning a boating information 
mandate to the Conservation Department, 
has recognized the need for widespread 
dissemination of material on _ boating, 
especially in the field of safety. In the 
coming year. the Division of Motorboats 
will begin a comprehensive informational 
program on all aspects of boating in New 
York State. Among the projects to be 
undertaken will be the drafting and dis- 
tribution of materials showing water 
recreation areas. boating facilities and 
many other subjects of interest to boat- 
men. 

The initial assignment of the Safety 
and Education Section is the preparation 
of a safety education program for child- 
ren between the ages of 10 and 14—an- 
other boating safety program established 
last year by the Legislature. This section, 
under the direction of a senior training 
technician, is now in the process of pre- 





Warren County’s marine patrol on the job at 
Lake George. Unit operates under State aid 





paring a suitable course of training and 
recruiting volunteer instructors for the 
program, which goes into effect April 1. 
After that date, youngsters between 10 
and 14 will be prohibited by law from 
operating a motorboat alone unless they 
are the holder of a boating safety certif- 
icate issued after completion of a re- 
quired course by the Conservation Com- 
missioner. Similar in scope to the present 
Hunter Training Program. the courses 
will be free of charge. Details of the full 
program are expected to be announced 
soon. 





Organization of the Enforcement Sec- 
tion is also underway. With the growth 
of recreational boating. major problems 
have developed in regard to proper en- 
forcement of the State’s navigation laws. 
The mounting boating accident toll and 
heavy use of the State’s waters by boat- 
men have become a subject of public con- 
cern. In recognition of these boating 
problems. the Legislature has established 
a special State aid program to provide 
financial help to those counties which 
undertake navigation law enforcement 
programs. Under the law. the State will 
pay up to 50 er cent of the cost to each 
county. 

The principal responsibilities of the 
Enforcement Section will be to encourage 
local participation in the State aid plan, 
and assist in the organization of naviga- 
tion law patrols. Experience has shown 
that local navigation law patrols are 
highly successful in promoting safety 
and good seamanship. The Enforcement 
Section will also investigate accidents. 
where necessary (the law requires the 
reporting of all boating accidents involv- 
ing injury or damage over $25). and 
make statewide spot checks of compli- 
ance of registration requirements. 


In the years to come. the new Division 
will work to develop many programs 
aimed at promoting the safe use of the 
State’s waterways for the benefit of all. 
But right now. and for the first time. 
boating enthusiasts have an agency creat- 
ed to serve their interests. The full re- 
sources of the new Division will be devot- 
ed to better boating in New York State. 
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INCE 1915, the establishment of 

community forests by counties, 

cities, towns and villages has been 

encouraged by provisions of the 
Conservation Law. As the State, under 
its reforestation program, was restricted 
by law in 1929 to the acquisition of 
tracts having a minimum size of 500 
acres, one of the basic ideas behind the 
county forest program was to supple- 
ment the State reforestation plan by 
making it possible for counties to acquire 
and reforest the smaller parcels of sub- 
marginal land. Section 60 of the Con- 
servation Law authorizes local governing 
boards to appropriate money for forestry 
programs and provides that the Conser- 
vation Department may advise and assist 
such boards on forestry programs and 
provide, free of charge, trees for reforest- 
ing. As an added impetus, subdivision 
28 of Section 12 of the County Law, 
enacted in 1929, provides for direct 
financial State aid to counties whereby, 
under certain conditions, the State may 
match county funds up to $5,000 per 
year for forestry programs. 


Genesee and Montgomery counties 


were the first to establish county forests 


the 


under the 1915 law but over-all 


Four hundred cords of pulpwood ; product of Erie County forest 


Erie County Forests 


county program did not really begin to 
develop until 1930. Within New York 
State there are now 38,000 acres of 
county forests under management by 
twenty-two counties participating in the 
County Forestry Program. Of these, Erie 
County, one of the more progressive, 
has approximately 2,855 acres of forest 
land under county management and this 
is what Russell B. Fales, County Forester 
in charge since 1938, has to say about it: 
In 1926, Erie County acquired title to 
the first piece of property of what was 
to be a county forest. Now, thirty-three 
years later, these holdings comprise 
2.855 acres made up of thirteen parcels 
in the Townships of Sardinia, Holland, 
Concord and Boston. With the exception 
of 200 acres of tax land, all property 
acquired has been purchased outright. 
The first year after the inception of 
its forestry program, Erie County planted 
150 acres to conifers. Since then about 
41% million trees have been planted, 96 
per cent of which have been supplied 
by the State. During the last decade, 
most of these plantings have grown to 
the point where cultural thinnings are 
required if the stands are to continue 
to grow and develop as they should. 


Forest administration building, Town of Sardinia, Erie County 


by Roy Irving, 
N. Y. S. Conservation Dept. 


Just as the plants in a garden must be 
thinned for proper development of the 
final harvest so must forest plantations 
be thinned if they are to produce the 
best possible harvest of timber in the 
shortest possible time. Because of the 
small size of the material removed in 
early thinning operations, getting this 
done is a particularly difficult problem 
not only in Erie County but statewide. 
In addition to a lack of adequate markets 
that will even pay for the cost of thin- 
ning, the problem is further aggravated 
by the scarcity of reliable contractors 
willing to cut timber on a silvicultural 
thinning basis. Despite this, 3,315 cords 
of pulpwood have been removed, in the 
process of thinning operations, from Erie 
County forests since 1954. 

Of this total, 1.900 cords were removed 
during 1958 from an area of approxi- 
mately 653 acres in the Township of 
Sardinia which was planted in 1930 and 
1931. About fifteen years ago this area 
received its first thinning, some of the 
material cut being used for fence posts. 
The 1958 thinning was done on a 50 
per cent or every other row basis where 
stands were complete. Elsewhere every 
third row was removed, with some trees 














marked for removal in the remaining 
rows. The cutting job was done by a 
reliable local jobber who paid the county 
$1 per cord stumpage. The jobber sold 
the pulpwood to Wagner Pulpwood 
Industries of Tillsonburg, Ontario, Can- 
ada which accepted all species cut. 
Locating buyers such as this who will 
accept the different species is another 
marketing problem confronting jobbers 
and owners of mixed plantations. 

Total sales of all forest products re- 
moved during management operations 
from 1938 through 1957 amount to 
$28,327.64. This includes pine boughs. 
Christmas trees, fence posts. poles, grade 
stakes, hardwood logs, lumber, fuelwood 
and pulpwood. Included in this total is 
$200 received from local trappers for 
the privilege of trapping muskrat and 
beaver from ponds on the forest. In 
addition, the forest has produced all the 
lumber used in the construction of an 
administration building, forester resi- 
dence, tool shed, workshop, two garages, 
storage shed, sawmill and lumber shed, 
plus about 1.200 fence posts and 40 cords 
of fuel wood per year. 

At the present time, because of the 
combination of a very high fire hazard 
and lack of adequate roads. water supply 
and sanitary facilities. the Erie County 
forests are not open to the general 
public. Perhaps this policy will change 
as thinnings and prunings are completed 
and the fire potential reduced. 

The forests are maintained and posted 
as wildlife refuges and support a good 
deer and grouse population. Three beaver 
colonies are present in addition to which 
three ponds and five pondlets have been 
constructed. These water areas provide 
good habitat for waterfowl and _fur- 
bearers. Pheasants are present at the 
lower elevations and, during the Winter, 
feeding stations are maintained. 

The main objective of the program 
has been to create and maintain a 
demonstration forest to bring before the 
people of Erie County a concrete ex- 
ample of good forestry. It’s hoped that 
this will stir interest among private 
landowners; that they will be encouraged 
to do likewise. 


Since 1937 more than 20 million tree 
seedlings have been shipped into Erie 
County by the Conservation Department 
for public and private plantings. This 
speaks well for the role the county 
forestry program has played in the re- 
forestation picture. The forests serve 
now as a practical demonstration of the 
care and silvicultural practices required 
to properly manage plantations as well 
as native hardwood stands. To this end, 
guided tours of the forests by interested 
groups are encouraged. 


Bears 
vs 


Trees 


by Larry Pringle 


HE black bear has always kept 

Mother Nature’s Peculiarity Pan- 

try well stocked. Such traits as 

flipping fish from streams and 
delivering cubs in the midst of Winter’s 
sleep have fascinated naturalists since 
they first met bruin. 

Because of its secretive habits, some 
black bear traits are still little known 
or understood. For instance. many people 
are puzzled when they hear of “bear 
nests” and “bear trees.” 

Bear nests are related to feeding, not, 
as the term would seem to imply, to the 
rearing of young. With the ripening of 
the beechnut crop in Autumn, bears 
clamber up beeches to dine on the nu- 
tritious mast. Claw scars are visible many 
years later on the beech trunks. Once 
aloft, the bear is usually content to move 
about while feeding. But occasionally, 
bruin settles down in one spot, and with 
plentiful bear power, pulls the beechnut- 
laden branches to him. The result is a 
mess of bent and broken branches, re- 
sembling a large nest. 

Now picture a fair-sized young spruce, 
pine, or other soft-wood. Strips of bark 
have been clawed and bitten from the 
trunk, leaving it dripping with sap. Long 
scratches and tooth-marks have girdled 
the tree, or left it open to insect attack. 
This is a “bear tree.” It appears that 
bears have two different types of “bear 
trees,” with a different motive for each. 

In the West. foresters have found acres 
of potential timber mutilated by bears in 
this manner. Recently, northern Maine 
foresters discovered considerable damage 


Bear-clawed beach tree 





Boys at Conservation Camp find 
a spruce girdled by a black bear 


in Douglas fir stands. These trees are 
attacked in the Spring, as the bear seeks 
fresh sap and sapwood. Few trees are 
damaged thus in New York. It appears 
that our bear range provides enough 
other Spring foods to prevent this costly 
bear dining habit. 

The second type of “bear tree” still 
has naturalists puzzled. These are usually 
found along well-traveled bear trails and 
may be marked again and again. Some 
people claim that bears use these as 
“measuring trees,” to keep tabs on their 
growth. More logically, it seems that 
bears use these trees much as dogs, foxes, 
etc., use scent posts to communicate with 
one another. These sign posts may mark 
the bear’s range, warning others to keep 
clear. 

Though a long-time State resident and 
New York’s largest game animal, there 
is still much to be learned about the 
black bear. Whether building a “nest.” 
or marking a tree, the black bear will 
continue to fascinate and puzzle out- 
doorsmen with its peculiar habits. 
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A Neglected Food and Sport Fish 


REJUDICE has been defined as 

“an unfavorable opinion or feeling 

formed beforehand or _ without 

knowledge. thought or reason.” 
Because of prejudice. species of fish 
which are considered good in some 
regions are not acceptable in others. 
Thus, we find that the cunner or bergall 
is welcome by the New England angler 
but frowned upon by his New York 
counterpart. Conversely, the winter floun- 
der is considerably less popular in New 
England than it is in New York. The sea 
robins are another group of fishes which 
local prejudice has unjustly delegated 
as undesirable. Yet in Europe. closely 
related species of sea robins are com- 
monly used for food. Actually, a limited 
number of sea robins caught in Long 
Island waters are eaten by people of 
European extraction who became ac- 
quainted with them in the land of their 
birth. 

Apparently sea robins are eaten by 
the few people who know these fishes and 
appreciate their tastiness, but are thrown 
away by the vast majority who are un- 
familiar with them. No doubt there 
would be more of the former, fewer of 
the latter if this fish were a little more 
handsome in appearance. Sea robins have 
large heads covered with spined. bony 
plates and sharp spines on some of the 
fins. The mouth is large and the side 
fins are long and fan-like with the lower 
rays completely separated from the main 
body of the fin in finger-like projections. 
The combination of formidable armature 
and grotesque appearance discourages 
the uninitiated who look upon these fishes 
as all head, fins and spines. But appear- 
ances are deceptive. for along the back- 
bone of this fish is a substantial chunk 
of flavorful, white flesh. Removal of this 
meat is not difficult if the accompanying 
pictorial directions are followed. 

Aside from their edible qualities. the 
sea robin can also be of interest to the 
angler because of its great abundance 
in local waters during the Spring and 
Summer months, its readiness to take a 
hook, and its surprising action on light 
tackle. While most commonly taken on 
hooks baited with killies, silversides. 
clams or worms. it will also strike on 
feathers or artificial lures trolled near 
the bottom. 

Biologically speaking. the sea robins are 


very interesting fishes. Actually, two 
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species are found in New York waters; 
the striped sea robin and the common 
sea robin. Both have large heads covered 
with spined. bony plates, large mouths. 
tapering bodies and long fan-like side 
fins. The striped sea robin has a blackish 
brown stripe running lengthwise along 
the lower part of the sides, and another 
stripe of the same color above the lateral 
line (see Figure 3). It grows to 18 inches 
in length. The common sea robin has no 
stripes on the body. It may grow to 16 
inches, but seldom is over 12 inches long. 

The common sea robin spawns in Long 
Island waters from May through August. 
The eggs are about 1/25 of an inch in 
diameter, slightly yellow in color. and 
highly transparent. They are scattered 
throughout the water in the spawning 
process where they float. and are moved 
about by wind and current. The eggs 
hatch in about 60 hours at a water tem- 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Newly- 
hatched young are about 1/10 of an 
inch long and are entirely different in 
appearance from the adult. At the one- 
inch size the young fish resemble their 
parents. By the end of the Summer they 
reach a length of two to three inches. 
Little is known about the spawning habits 
of the striped sea robin. This species also 
is thought to spawn in Spring and early 
Summer. The voung grow to about three 
to five inches in length by the end of 
their first year of life. 

Sea robins are most frequently found 





The Sea 


by Alfred Perlmutter, 


Sea robins, of course, 
by the bushel basket 


living close to the bottom, commonly 
along sandy shores. When seeking food 
their side fins are spread out wide on 
each side. The flexible lower rays, which 
are chemically sensitive to food, con- 
stantly probe the bottom with finger-like 
motions for their prey. However, food is 
located not only by the feeler-like rays 
of the side fin, but also by sight. Sea 
robins will rise from the bottom to strike 
at a passing small fish. They can move 
swiftly and in the process draw the side 
fins flat against their sides. Frequently 
they will bury themselves in the bottom 
with barely the upper part of their head 
showing. Sea robins are voracious feeders 
living on various types of crustaceans, 
including crabs and shrimps, mollusks, 
worms and small fishes. In our waters 
most of the sea robins leave the inshore 
waters by October. Whether they migrate 
to local offshore deeper waters or farther 
south during the Winter months is un- 
known, but each Spring they return to 
our inshore waters to spawn and feed and 
remain throughout the Summer. 

During this period they are very abun- 
dant and are frequently taken both by the 
angler and commercial fisherman while 
fishing for other species, but as men- 
tioned previously. quantities are kept 
and eaten. An increased knowledge of 
their potential value as both food and 
recreational species should lead to greater 
utilization of this neglected fishery re- 
source, 
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Robin 


Senior Aquatic Biologist 


From Fantasy 


F the fish taken by anglers in 

our marine waters. few are more 
outlandish in appearance than the sea 
robin. An uninitiated fisherman, haul- 
ing one of these out-of-this-world fishes 
to the surface for the first time. would 
hardly be more surprised if the critter 
demanded to be taken to “the leader.” 
Actually, a request to be taken to the 
kitchen would be more appropriate, for 
located behind the bizarre head of the 
sea robin and protected from the epicure 
by an array of spines and fins. is a tasty 
morsel of sea food. Recovery of this 
tidbit is not difficult. as illustrated in 
Figures 1 to 6 below: 


Figure 1. Removal of Top Fin—Grasp 
fish firmly by the head (gloves recom- 
mended to protect hand from head 
spines). Draw tip of knife along each 
side of top fin, cutting about “4 inch 
deep, from just back of the head to the 
tail. Grasp back portion of fin between 
knife and thumb and pull forward. re- 
moving fin. 


) 


Figure 2. Removal of Bottom Fin— 
Turn fish over on its back. Grasp fish by 
head. With top of knife cut from center 
of belly, along one side of bottom fin to 
the tail. Cut along other side of bottom 
fin. Grasp back portion of fin between 
knife and thumb and pull forward, re- 
moving fin. 


Figure 3. Removal of Skin, Step I— 
Turn fish on side. Grasp fish by the head 
and make a shallow oblique cut from the 
beginning of cut made on the top fin to 
the beginning of the cut made on the 
belly. Repeat on the other side. 


Figure 4. Removal of Skin. Step IT— 
With the fish still on its side, once again 
hold the head and insert the edge of the 
knife between the body flesh and skin at 
the point where the oblique cut and the 
cut made on the top fin meet. Press the 
skin against the knife with the thumb 
and pull off the skin. Repeat on the other 
side. 


Figure 5. Removal of Head and Tail 
—Cut through the body at the oblique 
slit to remove the head. Cut near base of 
tail to remove the tail fin. 


Figure 6. Final Product—Fish is 
ready for rinsing, seasoning and other 
preparation before frying, baking or use 
in a fish soup or chowder. 


to Frying Pan in Six Easy Steps 
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Small Game Harvest 


— 1958-59" 


N this, the third year of analyzing 


New York’s’ small game _ take 
statistically, questionnaires were 


mailed to a total of 7.212 licensees, 
randomly selected to be accurately rep- 
resentative of all small game hunters 
across the State. Of this total, the mail- 
men succeeded in locating 6,995 
licensees for delivery of questionnaires, 
and of these a heartening 72.2 per cent 
(5,048 small game hunters) completed 
the forms and returned them to the De- 
partment for machine tabulation. This 
is a higher rate of response than last 
year’s and continuing evidence that New 


*This article is based on studies conducted by the 
Conservation Department under P-R (Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration) Program. 


by H. F. Maguire 


York State hunters will co-operate in 
projects they consider worthwhile. We 
extend our thanks to all licensees who 
participated in this survey. 


Take and Number of Hunter: 


Information on head of game taken 
was collected on six species of small 
game. The total-take is shown in the 
accompanying table, while the mean 
take is shown in the picta-graph (Figure 
1). The numbers and percentages of 
successful and unsuccessful hunters for 
each species are shown in the bar graph 
(Figure 2). The number of hunters and 
the success rates for each species is ap- 
proximately the same for last year. 


SMALL GAME HARVEST 
1958-59 SEASON 


Small Game Take 1958-59 


Species Total Take 
Pheasants 391,900* 
a ne 1,594,700 
POMMRFOIS. “5.5. ose nea 1,053,700 
eee 316,400 
MIMEOEIOW ES, © soci a0 347,400 
Varyii@ Hares... see es 181,300 


*369,365 cocks and 22,535 hens. 
Days Afield 


Small game hunters spent more time 
afield during the 1958-59 season than 
during any previous year surveyed. 
Pheasant hunters, for instance, aver- 
aged 3.9 days chasing the wily ring-neck 
last year vs. 3.6 days in 1957 and 3.4 
days in 1956. Rabbit hunters were after 


Figure 1 
SPECIES AVERAGE TAKE PER HUNTER TOTAL 
HUNTED TAKE 
PHEASANTS ” < 391,900" 
— ¢ Ne 
saciid 
RABBITS a tag ad a a so ta lig ad “2, 1,594,700 
ag te ey i tl” gata i Sg piace x—> ‘aie 
SQUIRRELS oa VI5, 
L 4 
GROUSE 316,40C 
uum OO HI I a 
VARYING : 
HARES ~~ ~ 4e>~ ww , a 181,300 
*369,365 COCKS AND 22,535 HENS 
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*em an average of 8.5 days last year 
compared to 8.2 days in °57 and 8.3 
days in °56. 

Weather appears to be the most im- 


portant factor here; there were more 
good hunting days during the 1958 


season than during those of °57 or °56. 


GAME TAKE SURVEY 1958-59 


EFFECT OF DOGS ON HUNTING SUCCESS 






SPECIES HUNTED 









PERCENT OF 
HUNTERS 
USING DOGS 
EXCLUSIVELY 









Figure 2 


Use of Hunting Dogs 


There has been a lot of speculation, 
and some studies, concerning the value 
of hunting dogs in locating small game, 
reducing crippling losses and otherwise 
enhancing the hunters’ chances for suc- 


AVERAGE BAG PER DAY OF HUNTING 


HUNTERS 
USING DOGS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


HUNTERS 
NOT USING 
Docs 






Figure 3 


Small Game Hunting Success 
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cessful days afield. Everything pointed 
in the dogs’ favor but until this year we 
had no across-the-board data from small 
game hunters in New York. Now we 
do, thanks to the 1958 questionnaire 
response to a specific inquiry on the 
use of dogs in hunting all types of small 
game. 

Game in the bag benefits of using 
dogs is shown in Figure 3. It will come 
as no surprise to those who. regularly 
hunt with dogs that they have the “edge.” 
In fact. only in the case of squirrel take 
do we find dogs more of a liability than 
an asset. And this, we think, is easily 
understood. By and large, squirrels are 
bagged incidentally by hunters afield for 
other types of small game. When dogs 
are used, ranging ahead for this pur- 
pose, they tip squirrels off in ample time 
for them to seek shelter and hide from 
the approaching hunter. 


Membership in Fish and 
Game Clubs 


Another long-time guessing game 
among administrators and wildlife men 
of the Conservation Department — and 
among sportsmen themselves—has been 
the proportion of licensees who belong 
to organized sportsmen’s groups, usual- 
ly referred to as fish and game clubs. 
Now, thanks to the answers to a specific 
question on the 1958 questionnaire we 
have an answer: 23.3 per cent of New 
York’s resident small game hunters be- 
long to one or more sportsmen’s clubs; 
76.7 per cent do not belong to any 
sportsmen’s club. 

This has all sorts of implications. For 
one, it means that the organized sports- 
men minority throughout the State who, 
through the years, have played so vital 
a role in advancing the cause of good 
fish and game management practices, 
are carrying the ball and helping to 
achieve greater benefits for the non-mem- 
ber majority. 

There are, of course. many good and 
valid reasons why some licensees do not 
belong to organized sportsmen’s groups. 
However, with a spread as great as this, 
it appears there’s real opportunity for 
membership drives by the fish and game 
clubs to bring new members and new 
helping hands into the family. 

To the Department, it’s discouraging 
also to realize that the real effort that’s 
being made to co-operate with and to 
keep sportsmen informed through their 
organizations is of benefit to less than 
25 per cent of those who purchase small 
game hunting licenses. It’s disconcerting 
to be out of touch, except through the 
press. radio, television and the like, with 
more than 75 per cent of those for whom 
we are working. 
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Hunting Pressure Composition 


in New York 


by Richard Sauer 


UNTING is a young man’s 
game.” Now there’s a com- 
ment we'll bet you have 
heard more than once. Of- 
ten, the observation is made by somewhat 
portly, middle-aged individuals as they 
settle down following week end feasts to 
watch T-V or read the paper. And not 
infrequently, it’s in response to sugges- 
tions by Junior that “this would be a 
great day, Pop, to do some partridge, 
pheasant or rabbit hunting.” 


66 


Well, is it a young man’s game? And 
how young is young when it comes to 
hunting what kind of game? These are 
questions that, until recent years, would 
have had the Conservation Department 
just as baffled as anybody. Thanks to 
modern game take census methods, the 
flexibility and speed of I.B.M. analysis 
of survey data, plus study of the results, 
we now have some answers. These show 
that “Pop,” generally speaking, is cor- 
rect—most of the hunting is done by 
young men. 


That, in itself, however, is a deceptive 
statement. In the first place, there are 
more small game licensees in New York 
than big game licensees, and of the small 
game hunters, a greater proportion are 
in their teens and early twenties than in 
the case of big game hunters. A glance 
at the following table showing median 
ages of big game licensees, by region, 
will bear this out. 


Median Ages— 
Big Game Licensees 


Region Median Age* 
Adirondack S5.7 
Catskill 35.0 
Central & Western 34.7 
New York City 32.6 
Suburban New York City 34.1 
State total 34.7 


*Median Age: 50 per cent older, 50 per cent younger. 
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Then, too, as will be seen by 
examining the accompanying 
graphs, there’s a definite re- 
lationship between ages of 
hunters and where they hail 
from—city or country. So it 
will pay to take a close look 
at some of the answers tabu- 
lated here before making any 
flat statements concerning the 
ages of hunters or from where 
they come. 

Let’s take the city boy vs 
the country boy, as a starter. 
You will note from the graph 
(Figure 1) that 
fewer boys 


there are 
than their 
country cousins in the begin- 
ner groups (14 to 21 years 
old) afield. This makes sense 
—they just have less oppor- 
tunity. However, city hunters 
make up for their slow start. 
rapidly overtaking the country 
boys and besting them in num- 
ber afield by more than 9 per 


city 
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NUMBER IN THE MALE POPULATION OF NEW YORK WHO PURCHASED A BIG GAME LICENSE IN 1956 
ACCORDING TO VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 


AGE GROUP 
16-19 


20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40.44 


45-49 


200,000 150,000 100,000 50,000 


4 BIG GAME LICENSEES 


. | NEW YORK STATE MALE POPULATION 


cent in the 21- to 34-year bracket. At this 
point, it appears that the demands of 
metropolitan area living begin to tell, 
for the number of city hunters declines 
rapidly, falling below the country boys 
in the 35- to 54-year bracket. 

Meanwhile, the hunting interest of the 
country residents offer an interesting con- 
trast. Their forces climb rapidly through 
the ’teens to the 21- to 34-age bracket; 
then they stay right in there pitching, 
with little depletion from their ranks, 
right through age 54. 

This is it, whether from city or coun- 
try. You will note from the graph (Fig- 
ure 1) that hunting activity declines rap- 
idly after age 54, whether city or country 
based. The legs, wind and “ticker” aren’t 
what they used to be. This is the point 
where week end excursions are more apt 
to be limited to the distance between the 
dinner table and the living room easy 
chair—from whence emanates the com- 
ment: “Hunting is a young man’s game.” 

But let’s return to the field for a look 
at the relative interest, in various age 
groups, in big game vs small game hunt- 
ing. As the graph (Figure 2) shows, the 
small game hunters get in their best licks 
in the entering age group. More than 
15 per cent of resident small game li- 
censes are sold to youths, 14 to 19 years 
of age. No other age bracket matches 
that, although the decline is quite grad- 
ual into the middle-age ranks. 

Big game hunters do not get quite so 
early a start, primarily because the law 
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does not permit them afield until age 16 
and only then if accompanied, in the first 
year of big game hunting, by a licensed 
and experienced adult. Accordingly, the 
curve is different, starting out, in the 
14- to 19-year group, at only 9 per cent 
of the total, then climbing quite rapidly 
to a peak of 15.1 per cent in the 25- to 
29-year group, followed by the same 
gradual decline in numbers seen for the 
small game hunters. 

Now we come to Figure 3, our most 
interesting exhibit in this analysis of 
hunter composition according to age 
group and place of residence. This, as 
the title indicates, concerns New York’s 
big game hunters and the information 
was derived from 1956 resident license 
sales. 

There’s all sorts of fascinating informa- 
tion here. If, for instance, you string all 
these bars out, you have a graphic indi- 
cation of our total male population (as 
of 1950) from age 16 to the end of the 
road. Or, take them apart, as they are 
here, and you will see the relative num- 
bers of males in each age group, as they 
fit into the total. 

Now, split the bars each way from the 
zero point and you will see how many, 
in these several male age groups, live up- 
state vs in New York City and environs. 
Let’s take the 25- to 29-year olds, for 
example. All totaled, reading left plus 
right from the zero break, you will see 
that there are approximately 574,000 in 
this age group in the total male popu- 


NASSAU, SUFFOLK AND WESTCHESTER 


lation of the State; some 203,000 living 
up-state, 371,400 living in New York City 
and immediate area. Now, look at that 
same age bar with reference to the color 
band which represents big game li- 
censees. You will note that in the 25- to 
29-year bracket, approximately 65,000 
men buy big game licenses; about 57,000 
up-staters plus about 8,000 metropoli- 
tan New Yorkers. 

It is clear, also, that when it comes to 
big game hunting the country boys, or at 
least the up-staters are in the great ma- 
jority, no matter what age bracket one 
considers. This is something to remem- 
ber the next time you hear that our deer 
country is over-run with “those guys 
from New York City.” 

Another point of interest here is the 
clear indication of increasing, then wan- 
ing interest in big game hunting as the 
years pass from the 16-19 bracket to the 
70 plus group. When we add them all 
together we find that less than 8 per cent 
of the State’s male population purchases 
a big game license. 

We hope, in summary, that all this 
has been of interest to you. You can be 
certain that it’s of interest to us as game 
management not only requires an insight 
into the biological and ecological aspects 
of wildlife but into the sociological and 
recreational needs and desires of the peo- 
ple for whom we are working. Such data 
as this is most important in charting 
programs and policies of the Depart- 
ment. 
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Meandering Muskrats* 





A Close-up of New York’s Most Valuable Fur-Bearer 


by Howard R. Erickson, Research Assistant, Department of Conservation, 


Cornell University 





Shell ice and frigid water mean nothing to the warmly-clad muskrat 


HE private lives of more than 
700 wily muskrats were investi- 
gated during a two and a half 
year study on Central New York 
potholes, ponds and small marshes. The 
project was undertaken to learn when, 
where, to what extent and why these 
frisky fur-bearers, which are closely re- 
lated to the common meadow mouse, 
move or migrate from their home ranges 
during certain seasons. Tests were run 
also to find whether these robust rodents 


(known to mammalogists as Ondatra 
zibethicus) exhibit homing tendencies 


as do many birds and some mammals. 
Other objectives included detailed study 
of muskrat reproduction and growth of 
newborn young. Methods of control were 
tested also. 

Generally speaking, muskrats, al- 
though they are tenacious of life, are 
rather unsuspecting They 
were quite easily live-trapped using 
6x6x24-inch. cage-type. double-door 
traps baited with small slices of carrot. 
On several occasions, ’rats (as they are 
fondly called by trappers) were ob- 
served approaching and entering traps. 


creatures, 





*These studies were conducted by the author as 
Pittman-Robertson Project W-77-R, Job III-A. under 
contract between the Department of Conservation of 
Cornell University and the New York State 
servation Department. 


Con- 
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Although they are judged an easy trap 
victim by experienced trappers. all 
those observed showed some reluctance 
toward entering the traps. Each even- 
tually succumbed to the temptation as 
they downed the fresh slices of carrot 
one by one and finally depressed the 
treadle in the center of the trap, re- 
leasing the fast, spring-powered doors. 
Startled by the falling doors, a moment 
of frantic escape behavior was followed 
by quiet resignation. Seven times during 
the study, the author was greeted by 
two pairs of black, beady eyes peering 
up at him when he approached a single 
trap. How these chummy individuals 
managed to squeeze into one “single- 
catch” trap is still a puzzle, but they 
must have entered from opposite ends of 
the trap and reached the treadle at 
about the same time. The falling doors 
must have spanked both ’rats on the 
rump scaring them into each other and 
allowing the doors to close. 

Study objectives required that each 
live-trapped muskrat be examined and 
marked for future identification. Hand- 
ling of these small mammals was made 
easier by using a half cone-shaped hold- 
ing device constructed of poultry net- 
ting and wood (see page 20). The agile 
’rats were grasped quickly by their long, 


scaly tails, withdrawn from the trap and 
thrust into the holding device where 
they were secured by two sticks inserted 
through the netting behind them. Both 
hands were thus free to process the cap- 
tive. Each muskrat. young and old alike. 
was ear-tagged, weighed, sexed, aged, 
measured. examined for general condi- 
tion and released at the point of capture. 
Throughout this procedure, the animals 
experienced little discomfort although 
struggled constantly to escape. 
However, once secured tightly in the 
holding cone, they usually submitted 
quietly to the ordeal. Even the insertion 
of the 14-inch. self-piercing, monel metal 
ear tags resulted in little. if any, show 
of discomfort. The shining “ear rings” 
of animals examined over two years after 
being marked in this manner demon- 
strated the success of this method of 


most 


identification. 
The meanderings of study-area musk- 
rats were closely observed through- 


out the study by visually searching for 
movement signs and by running live- 
traps in freshets, ditches and _ other 
“avenues” of movement. Moving musk- 
rats leave unmistakable clues behind 
them for the would-be sleuth. Their char- 
acteristic tracks, vegetative cuttings and 
droppings all mark their trail as they 
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Live-trapped ’rat is transferred toholding cone — 


journey away from their familiar aquatic 
habitat. Since muskrats normally range 
only a few hundred yards from their 
home burrow or house, the discovery of 
muskrat sign well removed from habit- 
able water areas spells out movement. 

Fifty-seven of these ear-tagged, musk 
gland-bearing rodents were caught in 
the act of moving, or were live-trapped 
shortly after having moved to another 
water area. The valuable information ob- 
tained from them, plus that obtained 
from untagged ’rats that had moved into 
study areas, supplemented information 
collected through direct observations 
and through trapping checks made of 
pond populations before and after move- 
ment periods. The data obtained from 
these sources provided information with 
which to answer the questions of when, 
where and to what extent movement oc- 
curs in small water areas of Central New 


York State. 
When They Move—and Where 


Most movement activity took place in 
the Spring, the exact beginning date de- 
pendent largely upon weather condi- 
tions. In the three springs during which 
this study was in progress, observed 
movement began in late February or 
early March. A rather sudden break-up 
of ice cover on ponds triggered a surge 
of this activity in two of the three Spring 
periods. In the third Spring period, 
slowly warming temperatures removed 
ice cover over a longer period and re- 
sulted in a less concerted start of the 
Spring movement. Thirty-nine ear-tagged 
muskrats, mostly males, were _ live- 
trapped in the act of moving or short- 
ly thereafter during Spring periods. 
Moves of up to almost one mile were de- 
tected and longer ones may have oc- 
curred. That many Spring movements 
were not discovered is indicated by the 
fact that only about 60 per cent of the 
’rats present on a given pond were still 
present following the end of movement 
activity. No set pattern of muskrat move- 
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ment could be found. They moved from 
small to large ponds, from large to small 
ponds and showed no directional ten- 
dency. The Spring movement usually 
lasted about five weeks. 

Movements were detected also during 
Summer and Fall periods. These periods 
of movement were less well defined, es- 
pecially Summer movements, which in- 
volved only short distances and occurred 
without apparent cause. The Fall move- 
ment lasted about as long as the Spring 
movement, but individual moves covered 
shorter distances on the average than 
Spring moves and involved a smaller seg- 
ment of the population. The ratio of 
males to females in the Fall movement 
was nearly equal. The longest Fall move 
recorded was a little over one-quarter of 
a mile. What started the rather gradual 
Fall movement period was not apparent. 
However, nearly 50 per cent of the 
young migrants and 20 per cent of the 
adults involved, bore fresh cuts and 
scars indicating that friction within the 
species is one factor that should be con- 
sidered. 


Why Muskrats Move 


As to why muskrats move, much is 
still largely conjecture. It does appear 
likely that the onset of breeding activity, 
which occurs at about this same time, 
may hold a clue to the answer. Perhaps 
the Spring movement period is simply a 
period of searching for a mate. This con- 
clusion seems logical when we consider 
that the major segment of the muskrats 
involved in the movement are young 
males in their first breeding season. Data 
suggest that older males are more 
sedentary, as are most females, especial- 
ly females more than a year old. In- 
creased fighting in the species during 
this time may also play a role in foster- 
ing movement. Raw cuts on many cap- 
tives attest to increased fighting, especial- 
ly between the males. This anti-social 
outbreak in pond populations, which is 
undoubtedly a manifestation of breeding 


where captive can be studied, tagged before release 


readiness, may be instrumental in driv- 
ing the weaker of the contenders from 
the home pond. 

Muskrat movement in general is close- 
ly associated with periods when unusual 
amounts of water are present in ditches, 
freshets, etc. Waterways are the high- 
ways of these semi-aquatic rodents, and 
the ’rats usually follow them whenever 
possible. Nevertheless, some adventure- 
some individuals strike out overland. 
Many die or are killed on these forays, 
but those that survive form the nucleus 
that establishes these fur-bearers in near- 
ly every habitable water area throughout 
their range. 


Homing Instinct of Muskrats 


Tests run to see whether muskrats 
show a homing tendency yielded inter- 
esting results. Nineteen ear-tagged musk- 
rats belonging to different sex and age 
groups were released one or more times 
at varying distances and directions from 
their home ponds. Some were freed on 
other ponds, others were released along 
the roadside away from water. Of the 
nineteen marked ’rats released, eleven 
found their way home at least once. One, 
an adult male, returned five times from 
all four major compass directions and 
from a northwest direction. His final 
homing journey, made in one night, cov- 
ered nearly a mile. This is quite a feat 
for an animal that is out of its element 
away from water. Detailed examination 


of data revealed that muskrats had 
homed uphill, downhill, through woods, 
over small intermittent streams, past 


other ponds and during clear, cloudy 
and rainy weather. They returned from 
pond and roadside release sites located 
in all directions from their home ponds. 
Muskrats that failed to return to their 
home ponds were not subsequently re- 
captured on other study ponds. This sug- 
gests extensive loss due to predation or 
accident. 

Information on homing behavior has 
practical value. Muskrats constitute a 
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growing problem in farm ponds and other 
artificial impoundments, and often must 
be removed to avoid serious burrowing 
damage to dikes and other pond banks. 
Some pond owners prefer to catch the 
’rats alive and to release them some dis- 
tance from their pond. hoping they will 
find a new “home” and not return. But 
how far does one have to take a muskrat 
to be sure it will not return? The long- 
est return recorded during this study 
involved an immature female recaptured 
more than a month after release about a 
mile distant on another pond. More ex- 
haustive tests are needed to set an exact 
“safe” distance, but it appears that ani- 
mals removed approximately two miles 
have little chance of making their way 
back to their home pond. 


Reproduction and Growth 


A more 
involved 
growth. 


basic phase of the study 
muskrat reproduction and 
Information on reproduction 
was obtained by direct observations of 


wild and captive live muskrats and by 


examination of many dead muskrats. 
These muskrats seemed to be monog- 


amous (one mate only) during much of 
the year. “Pairs” were identified in quite 
a few instances and repeated recaptures 
showed that the “pair” occupied the 
same home range during the breeding 
season and on into the Fall. 

Two females. penned in large cages in 
water areas were successfully bred in 
captivity. The young were carried for an 





A one-day-old muskrat 


average of four weeks before birth in 
these two instances. Examination of many 


adult female reproductive tracts and 
nearly 30 very young muskrat litters 


showed that adult females produced an 
average of 1.5 litters a year on study 
area ponds. These litters averaged slight- 
ly over six young each. Most litters were 
born in early June. 

Detailed growth information from 
birth through 50 days of age was ob- 
tained from nine litters born and raised 
in captivity. Additional information was 
obtained from 19 litters examined in the 
wild. Their growth rates were very simi- 
lar to those of captive litters. All cap- 
tive litters were first handled as almost 
naked, newborn young than 24 
hours old. Soon after a newborn litter 
was discovered. each individual was re- 
moved from its nest and mother and 
quickly sexed, weighed. measured and 
marked with a yellow dye so it could 
be identified when it was handled again. 
Some young were processed almost daily 
to follow every change. Most were ex- 
amined only weekly. 


less 


At birth. the young averaged less than 
an ounce in weight and measured about 
four inches, total length. Although prac- 
tically naked, their backs appeared slate 
gray colored due to the very short, fine 
hair growth already present. They were 
blind and rather inactive at this time, 
but within two weeks they had undergone 
many changes. Usually the eyes began 
to open at about 14 days when the musk- 
rats were completely covered with brown- 





At two-weeks, eyes beginning to open 


And, below, incisor teeth plainly tag the two-week-old rat a rodent 
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ish-gray hairs. Their teeth nearly drew 
blood when they tried to bite their 
handler’s fingers at this stage of their 
development. At two weeks they could 
run, swim and dive nearly as well as 
the adults. Weaning occurred at about 
one month of age, when wild young first 
ventured outside of their burrows and 
houses as revealed by their appearance 
in live traps. 

By the time these young entered their 
first breeding season at the end of their 
first Winter, they averaged about two 
pounds, four ounces each. Two-year-old 
muskrats averaged heavier (two pounds, 
twelve ounces) although individuals of 
the two age overlapped in 
weights. The largest muskrat handled 
during the study was a_ two-year-old 
female that weighed four pounds, two 
ounces. 


groups 


At present, the muskrat is a con- 
troversial animal. He is considered an 
asset by trappers, but to many pond 
owners he is a liability. Within the past 
decade the price tag on his Winter coat 
has been reduced drastically although 
he still remains our most valuable fur- 
bearer. As pelt value has decreased so 
has trapping pressure. Even farm boys 
find it difficult to justify running traps 
since so little financial reward results 
from their work. The net result is a 
rather general increase in the size of 
pond muskrat populations. In some cases 
this does not present a problem, but the 
presence of a large number of muskrats 
on many artificial impoundments is 
often a menace to the pond dike. 

Several methods of controlling musk- 
rats were tested during this study. Two 
legal means, steel- and_live-trapping, 
were found to be effective, even as used 
by rank amateurs. The live trap de- 
scribed earlier gave best results, but steel 
traps of the “stop-loss” type. No. 1 or 
114, also worked well if some care was 
taken in choosing trap sites. The most 
effective time for controlling muskrats 
is the period immediately following 
Spring movement, usually about the last 
two weeks in May. At this time musk- 
rats are easily trapped and further influx 
is unlikely for some time. By mid-June 
most young have been born and lush 
new plant growth makes trapping more 
difficult. It would, of course, be far bet- 
ter if fur prices stimulated trapping 
during the period when the muskrats’ 
handsome pelts could be utilized. 

Muskrat damage will continue to in- 
crease in importance as ponds become 
older and more numerous. If the price 
of muskrat fur continues to decline, this 
once highly valued fur-bearer may one 
day be regarded primarily as a pest, at 
least by the farm pond owner. 
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The Conifers 


of New York 


by Fred E. Winch, Jr., 


Professor of Forestry, 
Cornell University 


EFORE the days of Columbus, 

New York, and, in fact. the 

Northeast. was undoubtedly heav- 

ily forested with conifers. Ex- 
ploitation of this natural wealth of easily 
worked and manufactured softwood tim- 
ber started with the arrival of the first 
colonists in the Northeast and the first 
sawmill at what is now Kittery. Maine. 
undoubtedly sawed mostly conifers to 
start. As the trail of exploitation pushed 
westward from New England to New 
York, to Michigan and on to the Pacific, 
conifers were the sought-after species. 
Settlement of the country followed the 
loggers. Bangor, Maine. a logging center 
for many years. gave the same name to 
towns in New York, Michigan and Wis- 
consin as the tide of loggers trailed west- 
ward. With the turn of the present cen- 
tury. the timber capito] of the country 
moved to the Far West but still the 
melody (if such it may be called) of the 
woodsman s saw lingered in the conifer 
forests of the Northeast. These wood- 
lands are now respreading rapidly with 
both public and private support of plan- 
tation establishment and with better hus- 
bandry of the remaining stands. Conifers 
are still the backbone of much forest in- 
dustry in New York and their importance 
will increase as the extensive plantations 
come into their own. 

The ten conifers illustrated here (see 
centerspread and black and _ white 
make up the important native 
species in New York. although planta- 
tions, ornamentals and Christmas tree 
plantings include 


sketches 


several other spe- 
cies. Commercial timber production for 
lumber. piling and pulpwood is largely 


from these ten species. 


Eastern White Pine 


Often 
nation.” 


called “the tree that built a 
the white pine richly deserves 
the tithe “King of the Forest” for it is 
justly the most famous of trees in the 
history of United States. 
Eastern white pine occurred. originally, 


northeastern 
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in extensive, nearly pure stands from New 
England and southern Canada west to 
Minnesota and south to the high peaks 
of the Appalachians in north Georgia. 
The tree reaches five feet in diameter 
and to 175 feet in height. One fanciful 
writer has stated that a squirrel could 
have spent his life exclusively in white 
pines without ever coming to the ground 
in the pre-Colonial Northeast. Its wood is 
soft. even textured. easily worked and 
is used for everything from matches to 
ship masts. No other wood has such wide 
usage or is so much desired. 

White pine stands were exploited by 
the Colonists to such an extent that the 
King’s Men feared for the continuing 
supply of mast trees for the Royal Navy. 
In fact. during the ninth year (1711) 
of the reign of Anne. Queen of Great 
Britain. France and Ireland. a _ royal 
proclamation was issued in regard to 
these trees: “Whereas there are great 
numbers of White or other Sort of Pine- 
trees, fit for Masts, growing in Her Maj- 
esties Colonies ... fit for Masting Her 
Majesties Royal Navy: And whereas the 
same growing near the Sea, and on navi- 
gable rivers, may commodiously be 
brought into this Kingdom for the Service 
aforesaid: Wherefore. for the better Pres- 
ervation thereof, Be it Enacted by the 
(Queens most Excellent Majesty. ... That 
from and after the Twenty-Fourth Day 
of September which shall be in the Year 
of our Lord One thousand seven hundred 
and eleven. no Person or Persons within 
the said Colonies .. . shall presume to 
Cut. Fell. or Destroy any White or other 
Sort of Pine-Tree.” 

White pine has fallen from its eminent 
during the Twentieth Century; 
probably now it is less than one-fiftieth 
as common as in the pre-Columbian era. 


place 


This is not entirely due to the logger’s 
the white 
pine blister rust and white pine weevil. 
These enemies may be controlled. White 
pine blister rust is effectively controlled 
in the commercial white pine areas but 


axe but to two serious enemies 


as yet a cheap and easy way of con- 


trolling the weevil must be developed. 
Yet it appears that in a few years the 
insect will be controlled and white pine 
resume its place as the “King of the 
Forest” in New York planting programs. 

This magnificent tree is our only na- 
tive pine bearing needles or leaves in 
clusters of 5 (white—has 5 letters and 
is easy to remember). It has a long lim- 
ber cone and the color of the foliage of 
the tree is bluish-white and soft appear- 
ing to the eye. No other tree on the 
skyline is as distinctive as the white pine. 


Red Pine 


In the hard pine group, the tree with 
the widest distribution in New York is 
the red or Norway pine. This tree is 
usually found in the same range as white 
pine except that under natural condi- 
tions it seldom occurs south of Pennsy]l- 
vania. Within its range it attains a maxi- 
mum of 110 feet in height and five feet 
in diameter. The wood of this tree is 
somewhat darker (heavier and stronger) 
than that of white pine, and thus is used 
more for structural timbers. However. in 
the trade, the boards of red pine find 
their way into the piles of eastern white 
pine. The sapwood of the red pine is 
usually thick and is suited well to treat- 
ment with creosote, pentachlorophenol 
and other wood preserving compounds. 
Consequently, it is popular for posts, 
poles and piling. In fact, through cen- 
tral New York, large amounts of red pine 
from plantations are finding their way 
into the local wood-treating plants. 

In its natural environment red pine 
prefers and develops well on light, sandy 
soil. dry and usually excessively well 
drained though it grows on dry shale 
outcrops where spectacular pure stands 
develop such as at Inspiration Point in 
Letchworth State Park. This tree has been 
a favorite in reforestation work over the 
State but its use should be limited to the 
better drained soils. The pine shoot moth 
which attacks the buds on the leaders 
of young trees in the lower Hudson Valley 
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and Lake Plains areas has prevented its 
use in such areas. At present. no rea- 
sonable control for the insect has been 
worked out. Red pine bids fair to be 
a major factor in future timber crops 
of New York State. 

The identification of red pine is easy. 
At a distance the trunk gives a “reddish” 
color and the bark is divided by shallow 
furrows into broad flat scales. Leaves or 
needles occur in bundles of two, three 
to six inches long and dark green in 
color, slender and flexible but when 
doubled over break off cleanly. Needles 
are retained for four to five years. The 
cone is two inches long and without 
spines or prickles. Cones require two 
years to mature and hang on a year after 
ripening. 


Pitch Pine 


Probably the most ignored pine of our 
time, by lumbermen at least. is the pitch 
pine. The tree seldom reaches large size; 
its usual height is 50 to 60 feet. one to 
two feet in diameter. It is usually scraggly 
or at least individual in its shape. Pitch 
pine will maintain itself on the driest, 
most unproductive sites but best growth 
is made on deep sandy loams with rea- 
sonable moisture conditions. Best growth 
is obtained in hardwood stands. Pitch 
pine may well be considered a good fire- 
insurance tree as it is the only northern 
pine that will sprout from the stump. 

Pitch pine has not always been in poor 
repute. In Colonial Days this resinous 
































PITCH PINE 
Pinus rigida 
Cones—2''-3'2" 


tree was a source of pitch for tar and 
turpentine. The wood had the reputation 
of being durable under conditions of al- 
ternate wetting and drying and conse- 
quently was used to make water wheels 
for grist mills. Its wood. high in pitch, 
was preferred for use as a fuel in wood- 
burning locomotives. Nowadays most of 
these uses are gone and only rough con- 
struction lumber props, posts, crates and 
a small amount of pulp is made from 
the wood. 

The tree is easily identified by its 
coarse, scraggly appearance with very 
rough dark brown, very thick bark, and 
light vellow green crown. Needles are in 
bundles of three and many persistent 
cones with sharp prickles on the cone 
scales identify the tree from a distance. 


Red Spruce 


Of the three native spruces the most 
important and characteristic of the moun- 
tainous sections of New York is the red 
spruce. A tree that seldom exceeds 75 
feet in height or two feet in diameter, it 
is of great importance to the pulp indus- 
try of the State. Red spruce occurs in 
pure stands and in mixture with northern 
species. In mixture with birch, beech and 
maple it reaches its best development on 
the moist but well drained forest flats. It 
will grow slower on poorly drained areas. 
The red spruce is one of the longest lived 
coniferous trees in the State. seldom 
reaching maturity until 200 years old and 
many live from 300 to 350 years of age. 





The wood is used for timber as well as 
pulpwood, and the characteristics which 
make it desirable are stiffness and 
strength for its light weight. Ladder 
rails and oars are typical uses. One use. 
now very limited due to lack of suitable 
trees. is for sounding boards or “fiddle- 
butts.” Small trees often go to market 
as Christmas trees. 

The overall appearance of red spruce 
is yellow-green; the buds are sharp- 
pointed; leaves borne singly. and when 
crushed have little or no pungent odor. 
Cones fall early from the tree and are 
one and one-half to one and three-quar- 
ter inches long. Twigs are orange-brown 
and hairy. 


White Spruce 


This tree is native only to the far 
northern counties in New York, but its 
natural range has been extended by 
large plantings in reforestation areas over 
the State. White spruce covers the con- 
tinent from Newfoundland to Alaska but 
dips below the Canadian border only 
in the northern parts of New England, 
New York and the Lake States. Within 
its natural range it reaches 100 feet in 
height and two feet in diameter on moist, 
sandy loams. although it grows well on 
drier soils. White spruce is shorter lived 
than other species but grows more rapid- 
lv. 

Prime use of white spruce is for pulp- 
wood but is also used for the same lum- 
ber products as red spruce. The tree with 
its blue-green color and good needle 
holding characteristics is growing in its 
use as a Christmas tree. Millions of this 
species have been planted in reforestation 
projects throughout the State during the 
past decade. Nurserymen have planted 
many for ornamental trees in all parts 
of the State and the demand continues. 

The blue-white of the white spruce 
(often so blue it is confused with blue 
spruce) ; its stiff. sharp pointed, pungent 
needles with smooth, slender yellow 
brown twigs on which are light brown 
blunt-pointed buds, distinguish the tree. 
Cones, usually just over two inches long, 
with papery scales are found on even 
very young trees. 


American Larch 


* This “swamp” tree, also called tama- 
rack, grows from Newfoundland to Alas- 
ka, south to central Pennsylvania and 
northern [llinois. The “tamarack knees” 
were once sought after for joining the 
ribs of wooden ships to the deck timbers. 
lt is the heaviest and strongest of the 
northern conifers. The old growth heart- 
wood is durable in contact with soil and 
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the wood has been used for ties, posts 
and poles. The bark has also been used 
as a source of tannin. 

The American larch is largely confined 
to swampy or wet areas where it reaches 
75 feet in height and two feet in diameter. 
The tree tends to grow straight. tapers 
little and tends to prune itself well. The 
tree is a “deciduous conifer.” It regu- 
larly drops its needles in early Fall and 
early each Spring produces a crop of 
apple-green needles to brighten the low- 
land scene. 

The deciduous characteristic and _ its 
location in swamps are good keys to iden- 
tification (European and Japanese larch 
are always planted on upland areas). 
Smooth, light gray bark turning reddish 
brown with age is typical of the tree. 
Soft. fine needles borne singly on the 
current year’s growth and in clusters of 
ten or more on spurs on older growth 
quickly identify the tree. Cones, curving 
inwards and upwards, are borne on pen- 
dant branches; remain on trees for sev- 
eral years. These cones are not more than 
one-half inch long. 


Balsam Fir 


Balsam fir occurs naturally in the 
forests of spruce and American larch 
from Newfoundland to the Yukon Terri- 
tory south to the mountains of southern 
Virginia. In New York it is generally 
distributed in the deep cold swamps 
throughout the State and on high, poorly 
drained hills in the mountains with rem- 
nants rarely occurring in the Appalachian 
Plateau. Balsam fir is smaller than the 
spruces, reaching 40 to 70 feet in height 
and seldom two feet in diameter. The 
wood is light, soft, coarse grained and 
not durable and thus not highly valued 
as lumber. Pulpwood is the prime use of 
the species although young trees in open, 
natural stands are sought after for Christ- 
mas trees. Oil of fir may be distilled 
from the bark and needles. The needles 
are used also to make aromatic balsam 
pillows sold in many souvenir shops in 
the Adirondacks. “Canada balsam” is 
still collected from the prominent blisters 
of younger trees. This product was once 
largely used in microscopy for a mount- 
ing medium. Synthetic resins have now 
largely replaced the natural resin for 
this use. 

Balsam fir may easily be identified by 
the single flat needles which appear two- 
ranked. Needles are dark green above 
and white appearing below due to two 
broad white lines on the lower surface. 
When crushed the needles are pleasantly 
aromatic. The bark is grayish brown on 
the older trees, greenish on the younger 
ones, and with typical raised blisters 
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containing liquid resins when pierced. 
The cone is erect, two to four inches 
long and falls apart as it ripens. 


Hemlock 

Often associated with white pine and 
covering much the same range, the hem- 
lock is a persistent part of the landscape 
in nearly all of New York. A tree very 
tolerant of shade, it is found mostly on 
north facing, cool slopes where there is 
adequate (and often excessive) moisture; 
or in the shade of other forest trees. This 
species reaches 60 to 70 feet in height 
and two to four feet in diameter. Sections 
of hemlock felled in Madison County in 
the °30’s were growing before 1600. It is 
probably found as frequently as it is 
since it has only recently (in the history 
of New York) been utilized for lumber. 
When pine and spruce or other softwoods 
were cut, the hemlock then was utilized 
for lumber. During the last decades of 
the last century thousands of residual 
forest hemlock giants were felled and 
peeled of bark. Bark was used as a 
source of tannin and the logs were gen- 
erally left to rot in the woods. The re- 
mains of many of the piles of peeled 
bark may be found in more isolated parts 
of the State even now. Since the turn of 
the century, however, hemlock has been 
used as a “choice” farm construction 
lumber and is frequently used for pulp. 

The graceful tree is most readily dis- 
tinguished by its needles; they are flat, 
borne singly, blunt pointed, each with a 
short stalk or stem. The underside of 
each needle has two white lines. The 
cone is pendant, stalked, about three- 
quarter inches long and is often found 
on the ground the Winter it matures. 


ARBORVITAE 
(Northern White Cedar) 


Thuja occidentalis 


Cones—*4"’-58"" 


Arborvitae or Northern White 
Cedar 


This species seldom reaches more than 
50 feet in height nor more than three 
feet in diameter. The tree is found from 
Nova Scotia west to Manitoba and south 
to northern Pennsylvania. In New York 
it is common in the northeast, and quite 
rare in the western part of the State. 
Madison and Herkimer counties have ex- 
tensive stands in marl swamps. General- 
ly, white cedar is found on wet land, 
either on hillsides or swamps. 

The wood is light in weight, brownish, 
splits easily, is durable in contact with 
the soil and thus heartwood arborvitae is 
admirably suited for posts and_ poles. 
Shingles split from larger trees were 
famous for durability in the past. 

“The Tree of Life’ —‘“larbre de vie” 
received that name, it is said, from the 
King of France in the 16th Century. 
Cartier’s men, on his voyage of discovery 
up the St. Lawrence, were attacked by 
scurvy. The Indians gave them a tea or 
syrup called Annedda made from the 
leaves of the tree. Cartier, believing this 
to be a “cure” for scurvy, brought the 
trees to France, thus importing the first 
American ornamentals to the European 
continent. Cedar oil distilled from the 
twigs and leaves of the tree was once 
an important farm product in northeast- 
ern New York; now there are only a few 
stills left in the State. 

The tree is easily identified by its mi- 
nute leaves or scales, yellow-green in 
color, each containing a glandular dot 
of oil at its base. When crushed these 
dots give off a characteristic aromatic 
odor. The cones are erect. usually clus- 








tered, with few scales, six to twelve, per- 
sisting through the Winter. 


Red Cedar 


Found from Nova Scotia to Minnesota, 
south to Florida and Texas, red cedar 
occurs only spottily throughout our State. 
It is most common in the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys, along the St. Lawrence 
and the dry rocky shores of the Finger 
Lakes. A small tree in New York, it has 


been known to reach 100 feet in height 
and four feet in diameter elsewhere. The 
tree is narrow and pyramidal, and in 
the dormant season a brownish green in 
appearance. During moist Spring weather 
gelatinous “cedar apples” appear which 
are galls caused by a gymnospore fungus 
also attacking apples. 

The wood is soft, fragrant, brittle; the 
heartwood is bright red _ contrasting 
greatly with the white sapwood. Heart- 
wood is extremely durable in the soil and 





thus an important use of this tree is for 
posts and poles. Lumber is used for the 
manufacture of pencils, cabinet work, 
cedar chests and closet lining. The wood 


supposedly keeps clothes moths at a dis- 
tance. 


The red wood, the blue _berry-like, 
fleshy cone and two kinds of leaves on 
the same tree (sharp and awl-like on new 
growth, flat and scale-like on old growth) 
distinguish this “conifer” from all others. 





The Northern Shrike 
The Masked Bandit of Our Winter Woods 


by LeRoy C. Stegeman, 


State University College of Forestry at Syracuse 


HE northern shrike, as you will 
see by inspecting the fine painting, 
reproduced on the back cover of 
this issue of THE CONSERVATION- 
IST, is a very attractive bird. It is a Win- 
ter visitant in New York State, usually ar- 
riving between October 15 and November 
15 and staying until the last of March or 
the middle of April. Because insects are 
relatively scarce during this period, the 
northern shrike feeds chiefly on small 
birds and mammals. This lamentable 
habit, from our point of view, has earned 
for this species the title of butcher bird, 
a name emphasized by its habit of killing 
more birds and animals than it eats. 

The northern shrike is about the size 
of a robin—9 to 101% inches long with a 
wingspread of 14 to 15 inches. It looks 
quite like a mockingbird but has a much 
larger head with a heavier beak, sharply 
hooked and notched at the tip like the 
beak of a falcon. The black stripe or mask 
extending from the base of the nostril 
along the side of the head gives the bird 
the appearance of a masked bandit. In 
fact, this mask is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the shrikes. The northern 
shrike is larger than the migrant (or 
loggerhead) shrike and can be dis- 
tinguished from it by the finely barred 
breast and the lighter base of the lower 
mandible. The black mask of the northern 
does not meet over the base of the bill as 
it does in the migrant shrike. 

Even with these differences it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish the two species in the 
field. However, a general rule for New 
York State is that Winter shrikes are 
northerns and Summer shrikes are mig- 
rants (or loggerheads). 

In flight it usually swoops low from its 
perch, flies close to the ground, then rises 


abruptly to its next perch—usually a 
telephone wire or pole or the top of a 
tree or stub from which it can scan its 
surroundings. 

The ordinary call is a harsh scream or 
shriek, repeated at intervals. It is also 
reported to have a true song at times. 

The nest is large for the size of the 
bird, made from weed stems, thorny 
twigs, grasses, feathers and hair, and 
usually placed in low, thick, thorny 
bushes. It lays from four to seven eggs, 
described by Barrows (1912) as soiled, 


white spotted with brown, 1.05 x .76 
inches 

Eaton (1914) says of this species that 
it is more daring and bloodthirsty than 
its southern cousin (migrant shrike). He 
says he has often found tree sparrows, 
juncos and chickadees impaled upon 
thorns without being further touched by 
this bloodthirsty assassin. 

I have had the privilege of examining 
the stomach contents of 140 northern 
shrikes taken in 20 of the United States, 
including Alaska, and four provinces of 


Northern shrike, Lanius excubiter 
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Northern Shrike Food Analysis— 
Stomach Contents by Per Cent of Volume 


Locality No. Insects Spiders Birds Mammals 
Northwestern States 26 51.0 6 29.0 19.4 
Southwestern States 1 100.0 — — — 
North Central States 36 52.9 15 12:1 aan 
Southeastern States 9 100.0 — — — 
Eastern States 35 39.1 03 32.6 28.3 
Western Canada 22 45.7 — 32.0 22:3 
Eastern Canada 8 27.6 — 41.8 30.6 
Total and Averages is7* 8 o 24.6 25.2 


*Three stomachs were empty 





Canada. furnished by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the In- 
terior. They were part of a food-habits 
collection recently sent to various biolo- 
gists interested in the different species. 

The above table summarizes the find- 
ings: 

The figures in the accompanying table 
indicate that the northern shrike is not 
entirely destructive but quite beneficial 
when all foods are considered. In these 
stomachs approximately half the food was 
insects and one-fourth small mammals. 
This only leaves one-fourth for birds. and 
not all of these are considered beneficial 
to man. 

This butcher bird is an assassin of 
smal] birds. as previously shown. How- 
ever. its total standing in the community 
may actually be beneficial. even as Eaton 
(1914) says: “However. he kills an equal 
or even greater number of meadow mice. 
and in the Fall and Spring large numbers 
of grasshoppers. crickets and other in- 
jurious insects. Considering the fact that 
he so often feeds upon English sparrows 
and meadow mice. I have no doubt he 
might be considered among our beneficial 
species in spite of the few song birds 
which he destroys.” 

Further information about the content 
of these stomachs is both interesting and 
instructive. 

There was considerable variation be- 
tween the states. It is evident that the 
shrike takes that which is most available. 
All of the stomachs from Alabama con- 
tained 100 per cent insects. and these 
were all beetles 
ground beetles. 


(Coleoptera), mostly 


The insects found in these stomachs 
were arranged in the order of their im- 
portance would be as follows: Beetles 
(Coleoptera). grasshoppers and crickets 
(Orthoptera). larvae of butterflies and 
moths (Lepidoptera). dragonflies (Odo- 
nato). Parts of spiders were also found. 

The birds were small and fragmented 
to such an extent that identification was 
difficult. They were mostly sparrows: one 
was smaller, like a warbler or chickadee, 
and one larger, like a robin or starling or 


blackbird. 
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Mammal material was quite varied. 
One stomach from Connecticut contained 
parts of a bat. Both mice and shrews were 
represented. and a surprisingly large pro- 


portion were deermice (Peromyscus). 





The meadow mouse (Microtus) was the 
most common and generally distributed 
mammal species. 


When the species of animals are con- 
sidered in each group. the conclusion from 
these 140 stomachs is that the butcher 
bird is beneficial as a species in spite of 
his assassination of small birds. At the 
time of year when such behavior is most 
conspicuous, insects are in short supply 
or wanting, and even small mammals may 
be beneath a protective layer of snow. 
Shrikes do not have frozen food lockers 
or refrigerated cars to bring them foods. 
Sufficient unto the day must be the food 
currently available. Put man in similar 
circumstances and he would be the great- 
est predator of all. Therefore, let us 
judge with understanding. 





Marine Workshop 





The first Annual Marine Resources 
Workshop was held on June 16th and 
17th this year, at Oakdale. Long Island. 
The Sportsmen’s Council of the Marine 
District sponsored this great stride in 
Marine District conservation understand- 
ing. 


In attendance were leaders of many 
sportsmen’s organizations throughout the 
Marine District and the outdoor writers 
of several metropolitan newspapers. Out- 
of-staters who added their welcome pres- 
ence were: Bill Backus of the Elizabeth 

N.J.) Daily Jeurnal: Robert M. Jen- 
kins. Sports Fishing Institute, Washing- 
ton. D.C.: and Erie Ball. chairman of 
Connecticut's Shellfish Commission. 

Theme of the workshop was the Great 
South Bay (Long Island) fish and wild- 
life resources. The purpose was to show 
various species in their different environ- 
ments and to demonstrate similarities 
and differences in the life of varying 
adjoining areas. It stressed a general 
understanding of the inter-relationship of 
these areas and the dependence of one on 
another. In addition, it was an opportunity 
to observe some of the tools and tech- 





a : 
Catch, mostly anchovies, from one haul 


niques used in marine and wildlife re- 
search. 

The first day featured a boat trip on 
the deeper waters of Great South Bay 
to observe operation of an otter trawl, 
plankton sampling, and discussion of the 
catch. This was followed by sampling of 
inshore populations, 300-foot 
beach haul plankton gear. 
Small seine hauls demonstrated fish and 
fish food populations in the Connetquot 
River where fresh- and salt-water areas 
adjoin and mix. Final area examined was 
a marsh or wetland region where water- 
fowl and shore birds 
their food, cover, and nesting sites ex- 
amined; and problems of management 
discussed. 


using a 
seine and 


were observed; 


The co-operative efforts of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. Cornell 
University Department of Conservation, 
and the New York State Conservation 
Department made the workshop a real 
success. All who attended expressed a 
strong desire to have more workshops 
on this and related themes.—W. G. BENv- 
LEY, Acting District Supervisor of Fish 
and Game, Marine District 
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HERE is no doubt that the ring- 
neck duck is something special. 
Perhaps it is that trim suit the 
male wears—the nattily marked 
bill, faint rufous-bronze neck ring and 
white shoulder crescent. Or perhaps it 
is their adaptability to the wild moun- 
tain bogs that draws our respect. Any- 
the blue-bill the 
common for this species) is a 


how. marsh 


(one of 
names 


favorite of all who know him and a 
special delight to New Yorkers as a 


natively breeding diving duck. 

The ring-neck duck has not always 
been with us. The first definite New 
York breeding record goes back only to 
1946 when broods were observed in the 
Adirondacks on Jones Pond near 
Gabriels. They may have been there 
longer. for as early as the Spring of 1940 
this species was noted lingering along 


the Mohawk River on the Vischer’s 
Ferry Flats and other New York 
marshes. This observation was made 


during the latter part of May: pretty 
late for ducks that have any distance to 
travel to their breeding ground. Also, 
ducks which could have been _ this 
species were seen summering near Mid- 
dle Saranac Lake in the early 1930's. 
Apparently this species is a newcomer 
as a breeder elsewhere in the Northeast 
too. They were first located with young 
at Pymatuning Lake in Pennsylvania 
and in Maine in 1936 and in New 
Brunswick in 1937. In succeeding years 
they were spotted elsewhere in the Mari- 
time Provinces and New England States. 

For our Adirondack 
Jones Pond colony remained the main 
known breeding area in New York. But 
here the breeding population built up 


several years 


to what was a rather amazing density. 
On this pond, an area of less than 150 
acres, 15 or more pairs have been ob- 
served. Granted that Jones Pond 
some of the finest duck marsh in 


has 
the 


Ring-Necks 


Adirondacks, this still is a very high 
population. In the early °50’s this 


colony and one on the Oseetah-Flower 
Lake area began to thin out but pairs 


appeared on many other Adirondack 
waters. In recent years the ring-neck 
has been observed with broods on the 
Raquette River downstream from Ax- 
ton, on Simon Pond and on Tupper 


Lake, also on various ponds in the area 
of Meacham Lake and northeast toward 
Loon Lake. 

If you find romance in the sights and 
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in the Adirondacks 


by Don Foley and Dirck Benson, Conservation Biologists 


sounds of the wild, in travel by canoe 
and in the thrill of the calling loon, add 
the touch of the ring-neck to your 
favorite haunts. Put yourself on a typi- 
cal mountain bog—Slush Pond north of 
Paul Smith’s fills the bill beautifully. 
Push off in a canoe in the early evening, 
fly rod in hand. Those native trout will 
be fine for breakfast. Along shore you'll 
see leather-leaf and sheep laurel, some 
spagnum-sedge meadow, perhaps a few 
orchids, pitcher plant and sundew. 
There in the shallows are water lily and 


1959.60 


water-shield pads. From the surround- 
ing woods comes the notes of an oc- 
late-calling bird, probably a 
thrush and overhead a few nighthawks 
are feeding and calling. About the lily- 
pads is heard an occasional splashing 
and the pleasantly different call of the 
mink frog. Suddenly, you note a soft 
but guttural quack and a female ring- 
neck with seven young drift into view. 
Both the non-biting trout and hard-bit- 
ing mosquitoes are forgotten. One more 
thrill of our mountain 


casional 


wilds has been 
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added to your repertoire and you return 
fo your little tent once again content 
with New York’s recreational oppor- 
tunity. 

Like most diving ducks, the ring-neck 
operates on a somewhat later nesting 
schedule than do the marsh duck 
species. Frequently. full-winged young 
black ducks may be seen on the same 
marshes where the ring-neck broods are 
only two to three weeks along. Behavior 
of mated pairs of ring-necks in the 
Adirondacks suggests that it is well past 
the middle of May before this species 
starts to lay. Most of the clutch is not 
completed until early June and with 
four weeks occupied by incubation. few 
ring-neck broods hatch before early 
July. In contrast. the peak of hatching 
of Adirondack black ducks occurs in 
the first half of June: not much later 
than downstate. 

If you have an unsatiated craving to 
get that real explorer and wilderness 
feeling that too many of us know only 
from story books. forget that heavy and 
noisy outboard for once and travel by 
canoe. Don’t plan on many or any set 
number of miles in the day but just 
leisurely poke along into every little 
back water. across the lilypads among 
the stumps and up that shallow creek. 
An early morning start will show the 
spider webs still shining with dew. You 
will have opportunity. at this slow. quiet 
pace, to admire the beauty and grace of 
form of these sources of duck food and 
fish shelter and the colors of the flowers. 
But most of all. besides seeing ring- 
necked ducks. vou may hear the loons 
and see broods of wood and black ducks, 
hooded and American mergansers. With 
good luck you may even see a brood of 
goldeneyes. some of the handsomest 
ducklings afloat. 


From the Authors: 
A Tip and a Plea 


In way of parting. we'll give you an 
added tip on the ring-necked ducks. 
Howard L. Mendall of the University 
of Maine has written a technical publi- 
cation on this species that reads more 
like popular prose (“The Ring-Necked 
Duck in the Northeast.” University of 
Maine Bulletin. Vol. LX. No. 16. 1958) 
which any outdoorsman will find both 
pleasant and occasionally exciting read- 
ing. In return for that tip. the authors 
will appreciate any notes you readers 
may have on early records of ring-necks 
breeding in the Adirondacks and any 
records of areas where you have seen 
broods of this species either in early or 
recent years. 
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inai Village 
and the Erie Canal 


by Albert C. Jensen 


HE sleepy central New York ham- 

let of Jamesville, six miles south- 

east of Syracuse. is a quiet place 

to visit and so is nearby Jamesville 
Reservoir. where you can spend a pleas- 
ant afternoon swimming or fishing. 
There's nothing in the appearance of the 
village or the countryside around to sug- 
gest that this was once a boom commun- 
ity. Yet. many vears ago, that is exactly 
what it was—a boom town rivaling some 
of those featured today on TV’s “horse 
operas.” In the beginning. more than 150 
years ago. the village was called Sinai 
and it boomed because of the extensive 
beds of high-quality limestone which lie 
under and around it. 

These limestone deposits had begun to 
form about 300 million years ago when a 
shallow sea covered most of the eastern 
United States: a sea swarming with prim- 
itive fishes. corals and shelled inverte- 
brates. As these animals died. the shells 
and other calcareous remains accumulat- 
ed on the ocean floor in beds hundreds of 
feet thick. Ultimately the weight of the 
overlying sediments consolidated and 
compacted the bottom deposits. forming 
limestone. Eons later. the ocean floor was 
uplifted and tilted several times and 
erosion began to carve valleys in the 
land mass. A later uplift and tilting. fol- 
lowed by further erosion. ultimately 
formed the deep valley of what is now 
called Butternut Creek. The final major 
shaping of this valley took place during a 
late stage of the Glacial Age. 25.000 to 
55.000 vears ago, when glaciers scoured 
the valley and. with water erosion. ex- 
posed the ancient beds of limestone. 

The limestone of this region consists 
principally of dolomite (limestone con- 
taining magnesium) overlain by the 
strata of the Manlius water-lime series. 
This series contains several varieties of 
limestone of which the topmost layers are 
Onondaga limestone. 

Manlius water-lime is a very dark. blue- 
black rock when freshly quarried, but 
weathers to a light, bluish gray. It is the 
principal limestone quarried today by the 


Solvay Process Company in the extensive 
Jamesville quarry. Dolomite formations 
are exposed along Butternut Creek below 
the village. while the bedrock directly 
under the reservoir and the area im- 
mediately around it is Onondaga lime- 
stone. 

The history of Jamesville (nee Sinai) 
actually begins on a spot now covered by 
the reservoir. Here. along the banks of 
Butternut Creek. was the site of a large 
village of the Onondaga Indians. mem- 
bers of the once-powerful Iroquois Con- 
federacy. The Onondaga. as the fifth of 
the original Five Nations. held the posi- 
tion of Firekeeper or “chairman” of the 
confederacy. Thus. when the Comte de 
Frontenac. then Governor of Canada, led 
a punitive expedition against the Iroquois 
Confederacy, he struck first at the Onon- 
dagas, destroying the Butternut Creek 
village in August. 1696. 

The area soon became part of the 
blood-soaked western frontier where 
Indian raiding parties or exploring pion- 
eers scouted the countryside from the tops 
of the limestone ridges. But other than 
serving as vantage points for observation, 
the limestone had very little importance 
in the daily activities of the local tribes. 
Some nearby limestone caverns, it is true, 
sheltered the women of the tribe when a 
raiding force led by Colonel Gozen Van 
Schaick pushed down from Fort Schuyler 
in 1779, once again destroying the Onon- 
daga’s village. The limestone-walled “bot- 
tomless” basin in what is now known as 
Clark Reservation was considered the 
home of a spirit whom the Indians placat- 
ed with gifts of tobacco. But for the most 
part. the limestone was just rock to the 
Indians—and a lot of it, although they 
marveled at the fossilized sea creatures 
exposed (even as today) in certain layers 
of the rock. 

But in 1788 the Jamesville area, which 
for almost 100 years had been just an- 
other section of frontier wilderness, en- 
tered upon a new chapter of its history. 
In that year, following the end of the 
American Revolution, the Onondagas 


Recent approval by the people of New York of a Constitutional Amendment em 
powering the State to permit transfer of jurisdiction of the Barge Canal to the 


Federal government focuses attention upon a great engineering feat of earlier days 
and upon the natural resources that made it possible.—Editor 
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ceded Central New York to the State of 
New York under the terms of the Treaty 
of Fort Schuyler. Settlement of the area 
now began on a large scale. 

The first settlers arrived about 1790 
and by 1800 the village called Sinai 
boasted a blacksmith shop, a brewery, a 
whiskey distillery, a tavern and a saw- 
mill. The mill, built by Asa Danforth in 
1792. was converted to a grist mill two 
years later. Reading between the lines, 
we can assume that in those two years 
most, if not all, of the saw timber with- 
in easy reach of the sawmill had been 
logged. Meanwhile. the fields cleared in 
the logging operations were planted to 
wheat and corn and soon were able to 
supply a sufficient volume of grain to 
make the grist mill a profitable operation. 

The village began to grow. In 1806 the 
Sinai village school was erected and in 
1809 the Jamesville Iron and Woolen 
Factory was chartered. It is not clear 
where the name Jamesville originated 
(other than from the factory) but evident- 
ly the villagers liked it because on July 
4, 1810 they formally adopted it as the 
name of the village. 

Proud of its new name, the village con- 
tinued to grow and prosper. Dairy cattle 
grew fat on the lush grasses carpeting the 
valley floor and farmers tilled the grain 
fields and top-dressed them with lime 
made from the limestone so plentiful in 
the area. Limestone was everywhere; it 
jutted out in exposed rock faces along 
Butternut Creek and in the almost per- 
pendicular walls of the glacial plunge 
basin in Clark Reservation. 

The villagers soon discovered that not 
only was the limestone useful for liming 
their fields but that it also made excel- 
lent building stone. More important, it 
could be into hydraulic cement, 
capable of setting under water, This great 
discovery was made by Canvass White, an 
engineer working on the Erie Canal con- 
struction. White is credited with produc- 
ing the first hydraulic cement in America. 

Very little definite information can be 
found about the method by which cement 
was made in Jamesville during the early 
1800’s. However, it was probably made 


made 


by the process, then in use in other parts 
of the world, of heating the broken lime- 
stone in a “dome kiln.” This calcined the 
limestone (driving off the carbon dioxide) 
and decomposed the calcium carbonate 
portion of the stone. [It was a slow pro- 
cess since the kiln had to be charged with 
the mixture of fuel and limestone, fired, 
and when the stone was calcined, allowed 
to cool before the cement could be re- 
moved, Then the whole procedure had to 
be repeated for another batch. 
Jamesville-made cement was eagerly 
sought when the middle section of “Clin- 
ton’s Ditch”’—the Erie Canal—was built 
between Rome and Salina. The entire 


canal was constructed in the period from 
1817 to 1825, and extended 360 miles 
from Albany to Buffalo to link the Hud- 
son River with Lake Erie. It passed about 
four miles to the north of Jamesville 
which made it a short haul for the wagons 
trundling back and forth between the 
cement works and the canal bed. Because 
of the primitive and costly methods of 
transportation, most of the masonry work 
in any particular section of the canal was 
constructed with materials from nearby. 

The main channel of the Erie Canal 
was four feet deep. 28 feet wide at the 
bottom and 40 feet wide at the water sur- 
face. The towpath side of the canal was 
lined with stone to bring the towpath as 
close to the waterway as possible: the 
opposite side was merely the exposed face 
of the material through which the canal 
passed. Limestone blocks. joined with 
hydraulic cement were used to construct 
locks and aqueducts. It is reported an 
estimated 500.000 bushels of the cement 
was used in building the canal. 





Ruins of old lime kiln 


A modern economist credits the canal 
with being “. . . the greatest single factor 
responsible for bringing to New York 
State remarkable market development 
and economic prosperity.” The Village of 
Jamesville shared in this prosperity and 
new businesses and mills began operating, 
many of them devoted to converting the 
limestone into cement. Joshua Clark, an 
early historian of Onondaga County, in 
1849 described the rocky chasm of But- 
ternut Creek below Jamesville and “. . . 
the immense and inexhaustable beds of 
gypsum and water-lime, and the extensive 
works for their manufacture. . .” 

In the vears from 1836 to 1862, the 
Erie Canal channel was widened and 
deepened to accommodate the increased 
traffic and wider canal boats carrying 
goods and passengers. More cement was 
needed for the additional construction. 

At about the time when the enlarge- 
ment of the channel was nearing com- 
pletion, a new type of lime kiln, the shaft 
kiln, was developed. It was a chimney- 
like affair, charged from the top with 
fuel and limestone and fired from below. 
After the initial firing the process was 
continuous. Lime was withdrawn from 
the bottom of the kiln while additional 








Site of Alvord’s plaster mill 


fuel and limestone were added through 
the opening in the top of the shaft. This 
process increased the output of cement. 

Today the ruins of the Dunlap shaft 
kiln and water-lime mill may be seen 
where the dirt road turns off the James- 
ville Road, about one-half mile north of 
Seneca Turnpike. The kiln is on the east 
bank of Butternut Creek while the mill is 
on the west bank. An historical marker 
at the roadside identifies the spot as also 
the site of Asa Danforth’s mill. 

Jamesville reached a new high in in- 
dustrial activity in 1872 when the State 
of New York began construction of a dam 
across Butternut Creek at a point about 
one-half mile south of the Village. The 
dam was completed in 1874 and im- 
pounded a small lake. Today, this, lake. 
Jamesville Reservoir, is still owned by the 
State of New York and is still main- 
tained as a canal feeder. By 1886 the 
village was fairly bursting its 
with new industries and businesses. 
Here were located two cement. lime and 
plaster mills, three general stores, three 
blacksmith shops. two hotels, three grist 
mills, a cider mill, a breom factory, a 
sash and door factory, a wagon shop 
and a shoe store. This was about the 
peak of prosperity in Jamesville; it soon 
began to decline. 


seams 


Today there are two industrial users 
of limestone from the Jamesville quarries. 
One. the Solvay Process Division of the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. 
uses the limestone in their Syracuse plant 
in the ammonia-soda process for manu- 
facturing alkalies. The other, the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, manufactures 
cement by the kiln method. 

The industrial development of James- 
ville, for the most part, was brought about 
by the vast beds of limestone which lie so 
near the surface and are easy to quarry. 
The extensive strata of excellent quality 
stone were deposited 300 million years 
ago and uncovered by glacial action less 
than 60,000 vears age. Unlike boom towns 
of the West, which were founded on 
easy-come-easy-go gold or silver deposits, 
Jamesville did not die and become a ghost 
town. It survives today as a quiet Central 
New York village with a rich history of 
having played an important part in the 
building of the Erie Canal. 


rotary 
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Wildlife conservation stamps 


A new series of Wildlife Conservation 
Stamps. designed for use during the 
Christmas season. is being distributed 
by the National Wildlife Federation fea- 
turing full-color wildlife and outdoor sub- 
jects. The stamps are highlighted by 
Winter scenes. typical of the holiday sea- 
son and will be decorative additions for 
Christmas card envelopes. gift wrappings 
and other uses. 

A colorful brochure showing merchan- 
dise which may be purchased through the 
National Wildlife Federation (232 Car- 
roll St.. N.W., Washington 12. D.C.) is 
available and describes gift suggestions 
which feature outdoor subjects. 
ing Christmas cards. stationery. educa- 
tional adventure kits and 
children. postcards. books. 
bridge assortments. etc. 


includ- 


games for 
matches. 
from 


Proceeds received 


stamp distri- 
merchandise sales are used 


by the Federation to finance its public- 


tion and 
interest conservation programs. 
Radioactive waste 


The U.S. Congress may soon consider 
contro] measures for disposa] of radio- 
active wastes in off-shore oceanic areas. 
Increasing concern has been expressed 
because of 


applications to the Atomic 


Energy Commission for permission to 
dump low level radioactive wastes into 
the Atlanti 


walers. 


and Gulf of Mexico coastal 
Many people fear long-time con- 
tamination of beaches and water areas. 
The Committee on Oceanography of the 
National Academy of Science-National 
Research Council. was asked to conduct 
a detailed study of low level radioactive 
waste materia] in the Atlantic and Gulf 
areas. 
Twenty-eight possible sites 
are listed in the Committee report with 
this notation: “Before any 


disposal 


one of these 
is finally selected. a pre-use survey should 
be made. The area should be moniiored 
periodically after disposal begins.” 
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The report also indicates that “The 
present practice of using 55-gallon steel 
drums as disposal canisters containing 
the waste mixed with concrete is esti- 
mated to provide containment for ap- 
proximately 10 years. during which time 
radioactive decay will, with certain ex- 
ceptions, have destroyed all radioisotopes 
to below hazardous levels. 

“Coastal circulation is not known in 
sufficient detail to provide quantitative 
estimates of the rate of transport of a 
contaminant out of any of the areas 
selected as possible disposal sites. These 
estimates can be made only after detailed 
circulation studies have been completed. 
Especially lacking is knowledge of the 
circulation of bottom waters. Neverthe- 
Jess. several areas stand out as being 
probably unsuited as disposal sites. They 
are the coastal estuaries and bays. and 
the regions immediately seaward of these 
areas. Shoreward transport along the 
bottom in these regions would tend to 
intensify the rate of return of a 
taminant to man. 


con- 


“The return of radioactive wastes to 
man by ingestion of contaminated marine 
food products is considered to be the 
most likely 
that could 


coastal waters.” 


potential source of hazard 
result from disposal into 

It is good to note that the Committee 
recommends a continuous monitoring of 
make certain that 
necessary changes are made to protect 
the marine waters and marine life that 
could eventually affect man. 


all disposal sites to 


Roadside areas 


According to the Wildlife Management 
Institute. each state has an opportunity 
to obtain. absolutely without cost. scenic 
natural areas adjacent to public high- 
ways constructed with Federal aid funds. 
Under existing law, a state may use up 
to 3 per cent of the money received an- 
for highways assistance for the 
acquisition of 


nually 
such adjacent strips of 


land of limited width and primary im- 





the back of the hook 


portance for the preservation of the na- 
tural beauty through which highways are 
constructed. Funds apportioned to the 
state in any year under the Act may “be 
used by it for the purchase of such adja- 
cent strips of land without being matched 
by the state.” Because few, if any. appli- 
cations have been received by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, there are no specifica- 
tions to instruct states on just what lands 
might be purchased. Here, is opportunity. 


Smoked Bear emmy 


A golden Smokey Bear has_ been 
awarded to the National Association of 
Broadcasters in recognition of their out- 
standing public service in the field of 
fire prevention. The broadcasting and 
television industries have contributed 
more than $100 million worth of broad- 
casting time and talent to the Smokey 
Bear forest fire 


prevention campaign 
since 1942. 
The Nation’s broadcasters can take 


credit for much of the remarkable suc- 
cess achieved in preventing forest fires 
according to Dr. Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the U.S. Forest service. For two 
consecutive years, there has been an all- 
time low in forest acreage burned and 
total number of fires. In 1958, the burned- 
over area of 3.250.000 acres was half the 
previous 5-year average and the occur- 
rence of less than 100,000 fires in 1957 
and in 1958 is in sharp contrast to the 
210.000 fires per year that occurred when 
the Smokey Bear campaign was initiated. 

Howard H. Bell, who represented the 
Association in receiving the award, said 
that Smokey is a star of radio and tele- 
with probably more 
than any other performer. In network 
commercial time alone he has received 


vision exposures 


500 million home impressions during the 
past year plus local station exposures. 

Four 
previously—to the 


statuettes have been awarded 
American Forestry 
American Forest Products 
Industries, the Advertising Council and 


the school children of America. 


Association, 
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Foods of mink 


The food habits of the mink have been 
under the scrutiny of Dr. W. J. (“Bill”) 
Hamilton of Cornell University’s De- 
partment of Conservation for some time. 
Many trappers and Department field 
men have provided Dr. Hamilton with 
nearly 1.200 Summer, Fall and Winter 
samples of mink stomachs and droppings. 
After many painstaking hours working 
over these. he came up with a percen- 
tage frequency occurrence* of the foods 
commonly taken by this important fur- 
bearer. 

Fall and Winter stomach and intestinal 
analysis of 630 mink trapped from widely 
separated areas in New York revealed 
that fish occurred 34.1; mammals. 33.2; 
amphibians. 21.9: crustacea, 14.4; in- 
sects, 6.8; birds, 2.7; earthworms, 2.4; 
mollusks, 1.6; reptiles. 1.4; and vegeta- 
tion, 0.3. Muskrats had been eaten by 5.4 
per cent of the mink examined. Of the 
fish, minnows and_ shiners were most 
commonly taken; in mammals, it was 
the field mouse and in the amphibians 
and crustaceans, frogs and _ crayfish, 
respectively. 

Summer foods, represented by 561 
droppings showed mammals. 44.0; fish. 
32.4; insects. 29.2: amphibians, 18.9; 
crayfish, 12.7; birds, 9.3; reptiles, 4.1; 
and snails, 0.7. 

The combined analysis of the 1,191 
Summer, Fall and Winter samples was 
mammals, 38.3; fish, 33.3; amphibians, 
20.5; insects, 17.4; crayfish, 13.4; birds, 
5.8; reptiles, 2.7; earthworms, 1.3; mol- 
lusks, 1.2 and vegetation, 0.2. 

The complete report of Dr. Hamilton’s 
findings appears in the January, 1959 
issue of The New York Fish and Game 
Journal. Single copies of the Journal are 
available at 75¢ each from R. W. Dar- 
row, Editor, N.Y.S. Conservationist De- 
partment, Albany. 


*Frequency occurrence percentages will not, and a 
not intended to total 100 per cent since each specime 
may contain animal or vegetable remains assigz 
several of the food categories. 


Deer data 


The whitetail deer is blessed with good 
eyesight, an acute sense of smell and 
keen hearing. 

Average weight of the male whitetail 
fawn at birth is approximately 7's 
pounds, Average weight of female white- 
tail fawns—©6 pounds. 

After birth, the whitetail fawn remains 
hidden for about three weeks. 

Grasses and sedges make up less than 
10 per cent of the deer’s diet during the 
course of a normal year. 

Deer fawns begin to eat green foods 
and to chew their cuds long before they 
stop nursing. 


fe 
R 
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Hunter Safety Training 


The Conservation Department has been 
honored this year with the presentation 
of the Hunter Training Trophy pictured. 
This trophy is presented annually by the 
National Rifle Association to the state 
or Canadian Province for outstanding 
hunter safety training. New York was 
selected this year for the award by the 
International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners. 

The award is a tribute to the more 
than 2.500 volunteer National Rifle As- 
sociation members certified by the De- 
partment and co-operating with it in this 
program. These men provide their ser- 
vices, free of charge. to instruct all 
hunters up to 21 years of age who, by 
law, must qualify in the safe use of fire- 
arms before their first hunting license 
can be issued to them. The instruction 
they receive also includes sportsman- 
landowner relations, recognition of wild- 
life species and other things intended to 
make these new licensees better sports- 
men and conservationists. 

In the 10 years of New York’s hunter 
training program, nearly 300.000 vouth- 
ful hunters have received this instruction. 
In 1959 alone, instructors reported cer- 
tifving 49.455 individuals. Some 26 states 
and the Province of Ontario have pat- 
terned their programs after New York’s 
pioneering venture in this field. 

It is a tribute to the program that in 
1958, with 1,231,618 licensed hunters in 
New York, there were only 141 hunting 
accidents; a ratio of one accident to 


8,735 licensees. 





—_—_——_—_—— -- 


Snowshoe hare diet 


\ report from Michigan on snowshoe 
hares gives some interesting information 
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on their diet. Four penned snowshoe 
hares were fed natural woody diets con- 
sisting of 12 local tree and shrub species, 
to study food preference, consumption 
and pellet disposition. On a free-choice 
diet each hare consumed 11.3 ounces of 
natural woody food daily, on an average. 
Plant species were taken in nearly equal 
amounts, but a definite preference was 
shown for white cedar. while balsam fir 
and red-osier dogwood were rarely eaten. 
The average daily defecation amounted 
to 571 pellets weighing 5.2 ozs.. or about 
50 per cent of the intake. Two hares 
died three to five days after being placed 
on a 50-per cent of normal (11.3 ounces 
per day) diet. Pellet numbers and weight 
both dropped on this restricted diet. 


Scotch pine research 


The stature of Scotch pine as a Christ- 
mas tree has increased by leaps and 
bounds during the last decade. One prob- 
lem still besets growers. however. the 
yellowing of the needles about harvest 
time. 

Now, forestry scientists from the N.Y.S. 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. Penn- 
sylvania State University and Rutgers 
are combining their efforts to find the 
solution. After a search of Northeastern 
States. they have selected seeds from 
non-yellowing specimens and some 10.- 
000 offspring of these trees are being 
grown at nine locations in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. It is hoped 
to pinpoint those strains with improved 
characteristics including color retention. 
stem straightness, more branches. earlier 
cone bearing. sharper branch angle and 
shorter needle length. 

\n interesting sidelight has turned up 
in the work. A major problem of buvers. 
sellers and growers alike, is that many 
men can't tell the difference between 
a green specimen of Scotch pine and 
a vellowish tree—one out of twelve men 
having defective color vision. On the 
other hand, color blindness is rare in 
women—a most important asset in select- 
ing good Christmas trees of this species. 

Scotch pine that keeps a vivid green 
color is a good Christmas buy. It stands 
out for its fragrance, symmetry and es- 
pecially the fact that it won't shed its 
needles in the living rvom. 


Dental work 


\ Pennsylvania trapper recently caught 
a muskrat which had unusual “dental 
work.” What appeared to be a gold 
tooth at first glance actually turned 
out to be a brass .22 calibre bullet casing. 
It somehow had become lodged over a 
tooth to form an unusual “cap.” 
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A lake is born 


Last Summer, Mother Nature provided 
a vivid example of how she created tens 
of thousands of lakes in ages past. One 
of the strongest earthquakes ever to be 
recorded in the United States, struck 
at the Gallatin and Beaverhead National 
Forests in Montana during August. In 
a matter of moments, a giant rockslide, 
three-fourths of a mile long, had dammed 
the Madison River to a depth of 300 feet. 
creating within a few weeks, a lake six 
to seven miles long. The picture, taken 
shortly after the slide, shows the lake 
filling at the rate of six inches an hour. 

The ’quake caused a number of human 
casualties and damages estimated at $5 
million to roads, trails, camping units, 
lookout towers and administrative build- 
ings. One of the imponderables is what 
sort of premonition caused all birds, 
including waterfowl, to leave the general 
area on the afternoon prior to the ‘quake. 
They returned after the shocks ceased. 

It is planned to establish a special 
Earthquake Geologic Area at the site in 
memory of those who lost their lives, and 
as an example of the tremendous forces 
that Nature can unleash. 





*Portance of pan fish 


Most everyone dreams of catching a 
record game fish—a trout, a bass. or 
maybe a muskie—but when the chips 
are down, we'll settle for less. The pan 
fish is to the regular fisherman what the 
rabbit is to the average small game 
hunter—something to bring home. 

In Ohio, a study by fisheries biolo- 
gists of some 900,000 anglers who fish 
the state’s waters annually, showed that 
blue gills made up almost half of the 
total statewide catch. On some lakes they 
numbered four out of eyery five fish 
caught. Crappies were second in im- 
portance, accounting for about one-third 
of all fish harvested. Catfish accounted 
for 6 per cent and bass came in for 
5 per cent. All other kinds of fish to- 
gether totaled 9 per cent. 

For family fishing, you can’t beat the 
pan fish and they’re tops for eating, too. 
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Chautauqua wins 
waterfowl award 


The Northeastern Waterfowl Associa- 
tion plaque has been awarded to the 
Chautauqua County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs for the development of 
Clymer Pond. The award is made annu- 
ally by the New York State Conservation 
Council to an organization in the State 
completing the most outstanding and 
worthwhile project for waterfowl during 
the year. 

Clymer or Jacquins Pond is located a 
mile east of Clymer, Chautauqua County 
and was built many years ago for water 
power. Ten years ago, high water took 
out the dam leaving the area dry except 
for the main channel of Brokenstraw 
Creek. 

In 1956, the Federation, working in 
co-operation with the County Board of 
Supervisors, undertook a program to re- 
build the dam and restore the original 
body of water to benefit fish and wildlife 
and improve its recreational values. The 
organization purchased the old dam site 
and surrounding lands and rebuilding of 
the dam was begun in the Spring of 1958. 
By the Fall of 1959, the work was com- 
pleted and a lake of 227 acres was 
formed. About 20 acres will be deep 
water which will provide for fisheries 
management and the rest will be shallow 
water ideally suited to maximum pro- 
duction, feeding and resting of water- 
fowl and other forms of wetlands wild- 
life. 

The Federation plans to manage the 
area for multiple public use — fishing, 
hunting. picnicking and other forms of 
outdoor recreation. The investment of 
money alone will exceed $20.000. Labor 
for the construction was furnished largely 
by the sportsmen who donated their time. 

Although the cost in terms of money 
and labor is great, the benefits that will 
accrue in the years ahead will far out- 
weigh it. The Federation is certainly 
to be commended for making this con- 
tribution to wildlife and outdoor recre- 
ation. It can point with pride to the 
plaque as real recognition for their ser- 
vice. 


Hickory chips 


The operator of a commercial wood 
chipper in Forestry District 14 has de- 
veloped a market for hickory chips to 
smokehouses in New York City. In some 
instances, the chips were further refined 
by passage through a hammer mill. Four 
to six-inch hickory cordwood is currently 
worth $14 roadside and $22 delivered. 
This is especially noteworthy in this Dis- 
trict. as hickory is one of the two most 
unpopular species for sawing or lumber 
use.—Frep W. Oettincer, Forester 





Multiple-use at Hector 


The U.S. Forest Service and the N.Y.S. 
Conservation Department have entered 
into a co-operative agreement for mul- 
tiple-use development of the 13,000-acre 
Hector land-use project in Schuyler and 
Seneca counties. 

The agreement calls for a long-range 
plan of management objectives for fores- 
try, wildlife and grazing. The Conser- 
vation Department will be responsible 
for management of game birds and ani- 
mals, fur-bearers. and fish, while the 
Forest Service will continue its long- 
range plans for forestry and land-use 
development, with cattle grazing an in- 
tegral part of the plans, as in the past. 

To accomplish these objectives Forest 
Service and Conservation Department 
technicians will lay out a comprehensive 
management and development program. 
Once the plans are mutually agreed upon, 
the Federal government will make avail- 
able to the State improvements and fa- 
cilities that are needed for the fish and 
wildlife program. 

The Hector land-use area came into 
public ownership (Federal) during the 
early 1930’s, when emphasis was being 
placed on taking sub-marginal land out 
of agricultural production and _ rebuild- 
ing it with good soil conservation prac- 
tices. Since then, a great deal has been 
done to rehabilitate the land (see “The 
Hector Land-Use Project,” Feb.-Mar.. 
1957, CoNSERVATIONIST). Some 5,000 
acres of the area’s woodlands are man- 
aged as forests, while an additional 2,500 
acres will be reforested. Nearly 6.000 
acres of the better land have been im- 
proved for pasture and a system of 
grazing permits make it available to 
local farmers for pasturing livestock. 

From an outdoor recreation point of 
view, hunters and fishermen have much 
to gain under the new agreement. 


Bass, bluegills, golden shiners 


Long term studies of farm ponds in 
the Northeast show that the majority of 
ponds stocked with largemouth bass and 
bluegill sunfish are likely to become over- 
populated with small bluegills after a 
few years. This being the case, many 
fisheries biologists tend to favor a bass- 
golden shiner combination unless a pond 
owner is expressly interested in catching 
bluegills. 

Seven ponds in central New York State 
stocked with 100 bass fingerlings (2 to 3 
inches long) and 400 golden shiner 
adults (3 to 4 inches) per acre have 
shown good results over a four-year test 
period. Bass production has been higher 
in these ponds than in those stocked with 
the bass-bluegill combination. 
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Deer movements 


Seven years of intensive deer fawn 
tagging efforts have resulted in the 
tagging of 1.377 fawns in southeastern 
Washington. The tags of 146 have been 
returned and represent all age classes, 
up to six years. Average movement for 
animals of any particular sex and age 
class varied from 0.93 miles to 3.42 miles. 
The longest movement recorded was 16.25 
miles. Sixty per cent of all tagged deer 
killed, were bagged within less than one 
mile of the point where they were tagged. 
Ninety-one per cent were bagged within 
five miles. 


Turbidity reducer 


Recent tests have shown that agricul- 
ture gypsum can be used successfully in 
reducing turbidity in farm ponds. 

The gypsum is applied directly to the 
water surface at rates of about 12 pounds 
per 1,000 cubic feet of water and varying 
somewhat with depth and degree of tur- 
bidity. The clearing action is caused by 
the flocculating effect of the gypsum on 
the suspended clay particles in the water. 


Under normal conditions, a_ single 


treatment will remain effective for a con- 
siderable period of time and has no 
undesirable effect on the water for drink- 
ing purposes, nor does it adversely affect 
plant or animal life. 





Ou 
Winter’s own 


When Fall displayed her models 
In her gypsy fashion show, 
The evergreen was overlooked 
Amid such pomp and glow. 
But notice now the gaudy ones 
Are naked, while a queen 
Is wearing pearls and ermine 
Over dignified dark green. 
—E.ia B. Witson 


Congress and conservation 


The First Session of the 86th Congress 
left the majority of conservation legis- 
lative issues for the Second Session al- 
though several items were brought along 
to points where final action may be ex- 
pected early next year. 


Water Pollution 


The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act made considerable progress, passing 
both House and Senate with good mar- 
gins. The House version increased the 
municipal sewage treatment works grants 
from $50 million to $100 million annually 
for ten years while the Senate voted only 
$80 million. A compromise version will 
probably be sent to the President early 
next year. 


Soil Bank 


After much deliberation the Conser- 
vation Reserve Soil Bank program was 
granted $375 million, the same as for 
last year, but an even greater battle 
looms for the Second Session when Con- 
gress must determine whether the pro- 
gram will be continued after the presently 
authorized expiration date. the end of 
1960. 


Wilderness 


The Wilderness Bill was a major issue 
held over but much groundwork was laid 
toward working objections out of the 
present version and the holding of ex- 
tensive field hearings. Fortunately, the 
bill does not require budgetary consider- 
ations which may mean that action can 
be expected at an early date. 


Pesticides 


Congress passed the bill authorizing 
the expansion of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service research program into the effects 
of pesticides on fish and wildlife with a 
maximum authorization of $2.565,000. 
Efforts by conservationists to knock out 
the appropriation of $2.4 million to the 
Department of Agriculture for the con- 
controversial fire ant “eradication” pro- 
gram failed, however. 


Wetlands, Y.C.C. 


Measures to amend the Federal Power 
Act, providing protection for fish and 
wildlife resources and to eliminate Fed- 
eral ACP subsidies for wetland drainage, 
were not given serious consideration and 
must wait the Second Session. Also, the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, although 
having a good round of discussion, must 
await the next session. 


In general the Federal resource agen- 
cies fared well in appropriations granted. 
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Miniature watershed 


This model of a miniature watershed 
represents in scale a “small watershed” 
about 2 square miles in area. It illus- 
trates what can be accomplished by soil 
and water conservation, utilizing the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s small water- 
shed program for upstream water con- 
servation and flood prevention. 

In the picture, a soil conservation ser- 
vice technician points out key aspects 
of the model to a farm boy and a banker, 
representative of the many local groups 
who work together in such a program. 
His pointer indicates a drop inlet dam 
where the water flow is metered through 
a pipe buried in the base of the dam at 
a rate which streams below can handle 
without flooding. Other water manage- 


ment examples include farm ponds, 
channel improvement and_ diversion 
ditches. 


Other phases of the small watershed 
program depicted are land management 
measures, such as contour farming, ter- 
racing, strip cropping, fenced woodlot 
areas, grassed waterways, roadside ero- 
sion control, and tree planting. Exhibits 
such as this one, prepared by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., can give a visual 
picture of conservation practices that 
would be hard to describe in text form 
and difficult to see—as a whole—even 
by a physical tour of a watershed. 








FPA to the rescue 


In Tioga County recently, John Seck 
of Nichols asked for help. It seems that 
Mr. Seck had started to build a much- 
needed barn, but as frequently occurs 
in building jobs, he ran low on funds 
before the building was completed. After 
discussing his problem with the local 
forester, it was decided that a saw log 
timber sale from his woodlot might 
do the trick. Mr. Seck assisted the 
forester in marking the 20-acre lot. The 
sale netted $850, enough to complete the 
new barn. 

Mr. Seck not only raised his funds, 
but he raised the quality of his woodlot 
—a fine residual stand of young grow- 
ing timber released for the future. 
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Rabies outbreak 





A severe rabies outbreak occurred this 
year in western New York, the first cases 
being reported from Livingston County 
in late Winter and early Spring. By 
June, it became apparent that rabies had 
gained a substantial foothold and high 
fox populations throughout the area pre- 
sented excellent conditions for an exten- 
sive outbreak. The disease continued to 
spread during July and by the end of 
August rabies had been reported from 
nine western counties. By the end of 
September, a total of 222 cases had been 
confirmed with Wvoming County report- 
ing, by far, the greatest number (100) 
Other counties reporting rabies case: 
were Allegany (37), Cattaraugus (21). 
Chautauqua (1), Erie (9), Genesee (6). 
Livingston (31), Monroe (4) and Steu- 
ben (13). 


Due to trapping commitments in cen- 
tral New York, the State Wildlife Rabies 
Control Program was able to provide 
only limited trapping support to areas 
on the periphery of the western outbreak 
area. State trappers were assigned to 
carry out preventive trapping in western 
Ontario and western Wayne counties. 
Both of these counties were located im- 
mediately adjacent to rabies-infected 
areas and reduction of fox populations 
within these counties has aided in re- 
stricting the spread and incidence rate of 
the disease. 

Erie and Genesee counties officials ap- 
propriated money to initiate county 
trapping programs under the provisions 
of the Conservation Law whereby coun- 
ties situated in an area where rabies 
exists are eligible for State aid to control 
this disease. Both county programs have 
substantially reduced fox populations 
within their respective areas. 


Muck pump 


A muck pump has been developed in 
Wisconsin powered by a 10-horsepower 
outboard motor on a barge floated by 
four empty oil drums. The pump can 
handle chunks of marl, hard peat and 
thick water-muck mixtures up to heads 
of 9 feet. The standard outboard propel- 
ler was replaced by a three-bladed im- 
peller. The pump proper consists of a 
6-inch cylinder of sheet steel which en- 
closes the special impeller at the bottom 
of the outboard motor. Flexible metal 
tubing 6 inches in diameter is used for 
the intake and discharge tubes. If sod or 
other debris blocks the tube, throwing 
the motor into reverse, frees the pump. 
This innovation should be suitable for 
cleaning out silt from streams, hatchery 
ponds or springs. 
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Finch, Pruyn—a co-operator 


The first Fish and Wildlife Manage- 
ment Act agreement between an Adiron- 
dack mountain woodlands owner and the 
Conservation Department has been signed 
by the Finch. Pruyn and Co.. Inc. of 
Glens Falls. The agreement makes avail- 
able to the public 2.000 acres of very 
desirable hunting and fishing forest lands 
in Essex County near the Village of 
North Hudson. 

Under the agreement, the Department 
and the co-operator will take steps to 
improve production of wildlife and fish 
on the area. Of even greater importance, 
the agreement provides for continued 
public access to the 2.000-acre tract and 
through it to extensive tracts of State- 
owned hunting and fishing lands on the 
outer borders of the Finch, Pruyn prop- 
erty. If the acreage involved were posted, 
the only easy access to the State areas 
would be closed to the public and the 
State’s valuable recreational lands in 
that area sealed off. Finch. Pruyn, one 
of the largest owners of Adirondack 
property, with approximately 160,000 
acres has, in the past. made outright 
gifts of nearly 9.000 acres of valuable 
forest lands to the State for addition 
to the Adirondack Forest Preserve. 

The 2.000-acre tract is drained by 11 
miles of streams and brooks. five ponds 
and numerous marshes. The West 
Branch, a tributary of the Schroon River, 
has been stocked with brook trout and 
salmon, enhancing the value to increas- 
ing numbers of anglers. The varied ter- 
rain, with a background of picturesque 
scenery, makes the area one of the best 


in the region for recreational activities 
including hiking, photography and vari- 
ous other forms of outdoor recreation. 

The Finch, Pruyn and Co. and Fish 
and Wildlife Management Board of Dis- 
trict No. 9 are certainly to be com- 
mended for this important agreement 
and the public should use every consider- 
ation in the use of these private lands 
to assure the continuance of the agree- 
ment. 





Teamwork 


An excellent example of co-operation 
between a state and Department of the 
Army in wise management of the wild- 
life resources is the 47,000-acre Camp 
Pickett Public Hunting area in Virginia. 
It produced a harvest of 44 deer, 30 
turkeys, 789 quail, 1.904 rabbits. 285 
squirrels. 27 raccoons, 146 ducks, 9 snipe 
and 13 fox to hunters during the 1957- 
58 season. 


Pay-as-you-go 


Recently a new Forest Practice Act 
co-operator in Allegany County sold the 
marked trees in his newly acquired 22- 
acre wood lot for $5,100. He had re- 
luctantly purchased the wood lot as part 
of a farm containing desirable crop land 
which he needed, as it joined his original 
farm. When initially contacted by a 
Forester, he was not too happy about his 
new purchase, but since the timber sale 
he has become completely sold on forestry 
and is now looking for another wood lot 
to buy. 


Over-conservation 


Many landowners have a definitely 
instilled over-protective philosophy con- 
cerning their woodland. In their reluc- 
tance to log. they often allow the wood 
lot to depreciate in value to the point 
where loggers are relucant to pay top 
prices for the large diameter timbers 
because of poor grade timber and the 
large amount of defect present.—S. E. 
Coutant, Forester 


Squirrels and hunters 


Squirrel populations on several small 
wood lots in West Virginia were studied 
to determine if the populations could be 
over-hunted. It was concluded after three 
years of study that a three-month season 
with a limit of six squirrels per day and 
36 per season did not jeopardize the 
squirrel populations in small wood lots. 
Even in years of low population levels it 
would be difficult to over-hunt these ani- 
mals. 
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Forestry and recreation 


A recreational needs survey in Sulli- 
van County furnishes some _ interesting 
information. The study shows that 100 
FPA co-operators are evenly divided be- 
tween resident and absentee owners with 
15 per cent farmers and 85 per cent 
non-farmers. Recreation as a business is 
a major consideration for 23 per cent of 
the co-operators. Ten per cent are clubs. 
camps and other organizations. This 10 
per cent owns most of the acreage signed 
up under FPA. Most of the non-farmers 
and absentee owners consider recrea- 
tional use of the land as an important 
reason for owning the property. 

We think it is quite safe to say that in 
District 13, the recreational use of forest 
land is a major reason for forest land 
ownership, and the protection of the 
aesthetic value of the woodland a major 
incentive for becoming FPA co-operators. 
—F. F. Weicut and J. J. Eckert, For- 
esters 








The Putnam County area 


The first landowner co-operative hunt- 
ing area authorized under the State's 
Fish and Wildlife Management Act. has 
opened to public hunting some 9,000 
acres of private lands in Putnam County. 
In accordance with terms of the Act, 
land has been leased under a five-year 
contract from landowners in the Towns 
of Carmel. Southeast and Patterson. 
These lands are now posted by the State 
for hunting and fishing on a controlled 
basis. 

A central control station on old Route 
22 near Brewster, above Putnam Lake 
Road, serves to check in persons who 
wish to hunt on the area. Hunters are 
required to turn over their licenses and 


receive, in exchange, an _ identification 
badge. They are then given a map of 
the area and directions as to how they 
may hunt and where their cars shall be 
parked. They are required to turn in 
their identification badges at the end of 
the day. 

The checking station houses a_two- 
way transmitter which makes it possible 
to co-ordinate action of the several Game 
Protectors who patrol the area with radio- 
equipped cars. Although most of the land 
is open to public access, certain areas 
such as farmstead zones, unharvested 
crops and the like are posted against 
trespass at the owner’s request. Land- 
owners have quick and easy access to 
law enforcement officials if hunters dis- 
regard the regulations. Formerly. 90 per 
cent of this area was posted against 
public hunting but landowners have in- 
dicated a willingness to allow public use 
of their lands provided hunters respect 
property rights and abide by the rules 
of good sportsmen. In turn, the Conser- 
vation Department provides special law 
enforcement to see that regulations are 
observed. 

Under the program, co-operators may 
also secure trees and shrubs for improv- 
ing wildlife conditions. Also. technical 
services are available for wood lot man- 
agement planning, small marsh develop- 
ment, special posting where needed and 
other technical and material services that 
will help the landowner. 

It is hoped that this type of operation 
will be a success for both the landowner 
and sportsman. It can be the forerunner 
of similar programs to make available 
to hunters, fishermen and outdoor people 
in general, thousands of acres that are 
now closed by private posting. 

Editor’s note: For additional informa- 
tion on this area and other develop- 
ments in this program, see New York’s 
F.W.M.A.,” by Dr. Harlan Brumsted in 


this issue. 


Christmas tree sales 


Conservation Department reports show 
a sale of 8.310 Christmas trees from 
State reforestation areas for the 1958 
Christmas season. These sales represent a 
revenue of $12,236.98, or an average of 
$1.47 per tree. 

Sales were predominantly of Scotch 
Pine (7,204 trees) which is becoming 
more popular each season. 

The total revenues to date from the 
sale of Christmas trees and boughs from 
the State reforestation areas is $412.- 
374.22. This is a tidy revenue considering 
Christmas tree harvests represent planta- 
tion management and that a good crop 
of timber trees remains for the ultimate 
harvest. 
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The Ring-Necked Pheasant 
In New York 


State of New York 
Department of Conservation 


New pheasant bulletin 


The work that has been done in New 
York—research, management and artifi- 
cial propagation—on that popular game 
bird, the ring-necked pheasant, would 
require volumes to report in detail. To 
boil all of this down to a small, 38-page 
illustrated bulletin took a bit of doing 
but “The Ring-necked Pheasant In New 
York,” by Conservation Biologists C. P. 
Brown and S. B. Robeson, presents the 
most important facts briefly and in easy- 
to-understand terms. They review the 
subject from early- to present-day man- 
agement practices. 

Highlights covered include: Origin and 
history, New York range, natural pro- 
duction, food habits, weather, cover, 
predators, diseases and parasites, effects 
of farming, hunting harvest, census, re- 
stocking, habitat improvement, open sea- 
sons, hunting, review and bibliography. 

The bulletin, written to improve under- 
standing of pheasant management, is 
based on several decades of work with 
this species as an important New York 
game bird. 

This new and informative bulletin is 
available free of charge from the Divi- 
sion of Conservation Education, N.Y.S. 
Conservation Department, Albany. 





Coturnix on the move 


Oklahoma has released some 115.000 
coturnix quail since 1956. From 100 re- 
turns so far reported, 52 were recovered 
within 10 miles of release site, 24 from 10 
to 100 miles and 24 more than 100 miles 
away. One of the latter was trapped and 
released in Canada, a distance of 1,054 
miles from point of release. 
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Looking ahead 





The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission was established last year 
to determine the nation’s needs in the 
future and to make recommendations for 
providing outdoor recreation to a rapidly 
increasing population. 

A list of initial Commission projects 
presently being considered to further its 
objectives are: 

1. Analysis of outdoor recreation in 
present-day American life. 

2. Projection of society as it may be 
in 1976 and 2000. 

3. Summary of existing data on pres- 
ent and potential oudoor recreation areas. 

4. Study of the use of private lands for 
public recreation, including policy and 
management aspects. 

5. Consideration of legal aspects of 
public use of private lands for recreation. 

6. State-by-state estimates of expected 
use of each major type of outdoor recrea- 
tion area for 1976 and 2000. 

7. Special study of urban and subur- 
ban open space as affecting demand for 
more distant park facilities. 

8. Detailed study of the cost and ways 
and means of financing proposed pro- 
grams. 





How to stay young 


Nathan Buck of Winthrop. age 94, is 
probably the Nation’s oldest member of 
the American Tree Farm System. He can 
still do some pruning work on his 20 
acres of plantation and at the age of 
91 he completely pruned six acres. He 
is out among his trees on nearly every 
fair day and all but five acres are now 
thinned and pruned. 

Mr. Buck is also the oldest co-opera- 
tor under New York’s Forest Practice 
Act, the program of forestry assistance 
operated by the Conservation Dept. 
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F.W.M.A. extension service 


New York’s Fish and Wildlife Man- 
agment Act program is receiving in- 
creased educational service following the 
signing of an agreement between the 
State Conservation Department and Cor- 
nell University’s Dept. of Conservation. 
(See “N.Y.’s F.W.M.A.,.” this issue.) 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
Cornell unit provides a full time exten- 
sion conservationist whose primary as- 
signment will be to acquaint people, 
particularly rural landowners, with New 
York’s Fish and Wildlife Management 
Act. Work plans call for monthly articles 
and pictures for county Extension News, 
farm papers and rural magazines along 
with news releases to newspapers. Port- 
able exhibits are planned for special 
meetings and fairs along with materials 
in the form of photos, maps and printed 
material for special exhibit needs. One 
such exhibit is pictured. 

Material for radio and television pro- 
grams will be planned and distributed 
for use at times when most farm families 
are listening or viewing. County Agents, 
District Board members and Conserva- 
tion Department personnel who are giv- 
ing talks on the program will also be 
provided with printed materials, slides 
and photos. A newsletter will be dis- 
tributed to all personnel working with 
the Act to keep them abreast of progress 
in the thirteen Districts of the State. 

It is expected that progress under this 
important fish and wildlife legislation 
can be speeded up by this type of exten- 
sion service. 


Iron pots and kettles 


The early colonists depended upon 
iron pots and kettles. Every family, in 
addition to a skillet or spider, and a 
Dutch oven, coveted a big kettle for mak- 
ing salt, soap, candles and maple syrup, 
butchering hogs, rendering lard, boiling 
clothes on wash day, and dyeing home- 
spun materials for garments. Those made 
of copper or brass were brought from 
Europe and were highly prized but costly 


and less durable. In the swamps near 
Lynn, Massachusetts, somebody  dis- 
covered chunks of pure bog iron de- 
posited by bacterial action and other 
natural processes in the water. In 1642. 
Joseph Jenks established an iron works, 
using charcoal to smelt those deposits, 
and his first casting was a big iron pot. 

In those days a “pot” had bulging 
sides and a cover. A “kettle” had straight 
sides but no cover. Both had legs to raise 
them above the embers of fireplaces and, 
later, bails by which they were hung 
from a lug pole or on a crane. Cooking 
pots were used daily, especially for boil- 
ing several kinds of vegetables together. 
and were staple articles of trade with the 
Indians. Iron kettles, with from 10 to 40 
gallons capacity, had several important 
uses. 

Every housewife, each Autumn, made a 
supply of candles. The wicks were made 
of loosely spun hemp, or cotton, or the 
silky down of milkweed. Candle rods, 
each with a row of wicks, were dipped 
in huge kettles half-filled with boiling 
water and melted tallow. That was an 
all-day, back-breaking job. The same 
kettles were used to make apple butter. 
The apples—peeled and cored—and 
cider—heavily spiced—were cooked and 
constantly stirred until the mixture be- 
came thick and reddish brown. Such ket- 
tles were used annually to make maple 
syrup and sugar before shallow pans 
proved to be better. The sap was boiled 
for three days and nights, closely 
watched, occasionally stirred until it was 
syrup and ready for “sugaring off.” 


Some of us can remember when soft 
soap was made on farms as it was in 
pioneer and colonial times. Grandma 
saved all of the grease left from cooking 
and butchering. All of the ashes from 
the woodburning stoves and fireplaces 
were placed in a big hopper with a tub 
under it. Rainwater, and water poured on 
the ashes, trickled through them and 
leached out lye which accumulated in 
the tub. When the lye was strong enough 
to float a fresh egg, it was boiled with 
the old grease in a big kettle. The result 
was a soft, brownish strong soap that 
quickly removed all dirt and grease but 
was easy on clothes and had a clean odor. 


At butchering time, all of the neigh- 
bors helped and we borrowed some of 
their big kettles to boil water for scalding 
the hogs so that the hair could be scraped 
from their carcasses. Later those kettles 
were used for rendering the lard. Crisp 
cracklings, skimmed from the top, were 
sometimes ground and used in gravy, or 
mixed with meal and baked into a rich 
bread.—Nature Bulletin, Forest Preserve 
District, Cook County, Il. 
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Sunburned salmon 


For many years fish culturists have 
been plagued with “sunburned salmon” 
in instances where fish in hatchery 
troughs and raceways are exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. The sunburn 
is as noticeable in salmon, under cer- 
tain circumstances, as it is in human 
beings. It results in a distinct discolor- 
ation, skin peeling and sores. The 
sloughing off of skin results in open 
lesions which may become secondary in- 
fections, frequently resulting in mortali- 
ties. 

In New Hampshire, a series of experi- 
ments is being conducted by a production 
hatchery to test results of basic experi- 
ments by the Western Fish Disease and 
Nutrition Laboratories in the State of 
Washington. One group of 15,000 salmon 
is being held in pools which are under 
covers which prohibit direct sunlight. 
Another 15,000 are being exposed to 
water sprays directed to the surface of 
the pools in such a manner as to create 
a broken upper layer of water, thus 
reflecting many of the sun’s rays. The 
third group of 15,000 fish are being fed 
niacin as a supplement in their diet to 
try and make them more resistant to 
the irritation of direct sunlight. A fourth 
group of 5,000 salmon are being held as 
controls with which to compare results 
of the experiments. 

The goal of this and other research 
projects is designed to improve the fish 
and to bring about year round production 
of sound and vigorous fish at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Dump truck fish management 


In Minnesota fish managers hauled 
rock and gravel out on the ice of the 
sandy shores of Little Cutfoot Lake in 
an attempt to improve the walleyed pike 
spawning. When the ice melted, the rock 
and gravel dropped to the bottom and 
formed an ideal spawning area. Walleyes 
had spawned along the shore on other 
parts of the same lake, but the study 
showed only 30 eggs per square yard and 
70 per cent of these were dead within 
five days. On the other hand, the artifi- 
cially-developed spawning area contained 
6,000 walleye eggs per square yard with 
only 4 per cent dead after five days of 
incubation. It is not as simple as just 
dumping rocks and gravel into the lake. 
Selecting the exact location and many 
other factors are equally important and 
some maintenance of the artificial areas 
may be necessary. Possibly the use of a 
jet pump to clean the rocks every four or 
five years may solve the maintenance 
problem. 


Otsego shanty town 


Beautiful Otsego Lake is approxi- 
mately 9 miles long, a mile wide and 168 
feet deep in its deepest part and it be- 
comes ice-bound about the first of the 
year. Soon after the freeze-up. the 
shanties—haven of the ice fishermen— 
dot the lake. As many as 60 of these 
home-made shanties, which have been 
taken out of “mothballs” and placed on 
the ice for the Winter, appear almost 
overnight and nearly every day. the size 
of Shanty Town increases. With three or 
four inches of snow covering the ice and 
the wind howling between the mountains, 
it reminds one of a polar settlement. 





The fishermen arise at day-break and 
hurry to their shanties, eager to be on 
hand for every run of the fish. They stay 
late at night, preparing their bait and 
placing it to lure the “Otsego bass” to 
their fishing area. They eat at odd hours, 
often snatching a sandwich or a bowl of 
soup heated on their shanty stove, so as 
not to miss the chance of a “good *un.” 
And rare is the shanty without a pot of 
coffee brewing. 

At sundown, they visit the neighboring 
shanties to hash over the events of the 
day. Often they boast of their luck or 
bemoan the “whopper” that got away. 
Tall tales are exchanged and congratu- 
lations given to the angler with the best 
catch. In the diners, chain stores and gas 
stations, conversations revolve around 
Si’s, Lou’s or Jerry’s shanty, where it is 
located on the lake and who has caught 
the most Otsego bass (actually a white- 
fish). 

There is more to the construction of 
these shanties than meets the eye. Most 
of them, about 6 feet by 4 feet. are built 
of lumber and covered with canvas, then 
painted. A stove is a must or one would 
actually freeze. while fishing. It is sur- 
prising how snug and warm _ these 
shanties are. The one I fished in had a 
built-in recess, extending out from the 
shanty, to hold a brooder stover, thereby 
allowing more space for the fishermen. 
They have shelves for bait and equip- 
ment, hooks for a net and pegs to hold 
the reels of enameled or monofilament 
line. In the four corners, holes about 14 
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inches square have been cut with an ice 
spud. The ice is about 8 inches thick and 
the fishing is done in water ranging be- 
tween 80 and 110 feet deep. Two chairs 
placed between the corners of the shanty 
allow each fisherman to fish two holes. 

The method of baiting varies and some 
formulas are well guarded secrets but 
oatmeal and canned corn are old stand- 
bys. The ingredients are placed in a 
paper bag with a stone and lowered on 
a line to the bottom. A quick jerk on 
the water soaked bag deposits the bait in 
a neat pile on the bottom. 

Two of the holes in the shanty are 
usually fished with snatch hooks baited 
with small pieces of the muscle part of 
a fish’s gut; the hooks are mounted at 
each end of a piece of wire with a sinker 
in the middle. This rig is lowered until 
it touches bottom, then raised so that it 
is just off bottom. The fisherman jerks 
the line frequently, in the hope of snag- 
ging an Otsego bass, attracted by the 
bait. A catch is recognized readily by 
the dead weight of the line. The line is 
then brought in, hand over hand, until 
the fish is in sight, then netted. The fish 
that are caught are kept fresh, by bury- 
ing them in the snow. 

In the other two holes on the opposite 
side of each chair, a “biter” is used. It is 
a double hook on either end of a wire, 
baited with small bits of scallop. This is 
held just above the baited area by the 
line going through a notched cork. fas- 
tened to a sprong, which registers the 
bite. The fisherman must watch this line 
intently and at the first waiver of the 
cork, strike the fish carefully, not with a 
jerk or it might pull the hook out of the 
fish’s tender mouth. The way to strike 
comes with practice, and many fish are 
lost, due to haste. Once the fish is hooked. 
the line is brought in carefully, hand 
over hand, not allowing any slack or the 
prize may be lost. The biter is a much 
more sporting way to fish, and when one 
is landed in this manner, satisfaction is 
justified. 


-~ 





The Otsego bass run about 34 of a 
pound to 214 pounds, and coming out of 
this frigid water, their delectably fla- 
vored, firm, white flesh is a feast for a 
gourmet.—EpiITHA WELLS 
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Rabbit facts 





For several years now, cottontail hun- 
ters in Albany, Rensselaer and Columbia 
counties have been keeping track of their 
cottontail hunts in little booklets fur- 
nished by Conservation Department game 
biologists. 

An analysis of the facts reported for 
the past two hunting seasons provides 
some interesting information. Here are a 
few highlights from the 1957-58 season: 
Of 458 parties who hunted with dogs. 
the reported take was 852 rabbits for an 
average 1.8 bunnies per party. The aver- 
age number of man-hours to bag a bunny 
for those hunting with dogs was 4.2 
hours. Parties hunting without dogs num- 
bered 149 and they took 152 rabbits for 
an average of 1.0 per party. It took them 
4.3 man-hours to bring one bunny to bag. 

The number of rabbits seen per party 
varied from 0 to 35 with an average of 
4.19. It’s interesting to note that the dif- 
ference in average number of rabbits 
seen by parties with dogs and those with- 
out dogs was only one rabbit. 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
Ne Postage Samp Hi Melted la The Usied Stasey 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT PROJECT 
WILDLIFE RESEARCH. LABORATORY 
DELMAR. NEW YORK 


Hunters in the three-county area who 
wish to help out in this work will be 
furnished booklets and complete infor- 
mation along with postage paid enve- 
lopes. Just drop a line to Cottontail 
Rabbit Project, Wildlife Research Cen- 
ter, Delmar. 





Duck stamp decline 


Duck stamp sales for 1959 dropped 
below the sales for fiscal 1958 by 189.- 
791 units. Total sales amounted to 2,165.- 
562 stamps, purchased by migratory 
waterfowl hunters, conservationists and 
stamp collectors. 

As an indication of hunting pressure. 
the Atlantic flyway accounted for sales 
of 325.817 stamps; the Mississippi fly- 
way, 931,544; Central flyway, 501.672: 
and Pacific flyway, 396.809. The decline 
in sales was greatest in the Mississippi 
flyway with a drop of 73.011. 

California headed the list with total 
sales of 161,068. Other states reporting 
selling more than 100,000 duck stamps 
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were Minnesota, Texas, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. New York was high- 
est in the Atlantic flyway with 66.700. 

This was the last year for the $2 duck 
stamp. Price of the 1959-60 series is 
increased to $3 by Public Law 85-585, 
with the stipulation that all receipts from 
the sale of stamps, beginning July 1, 
1960. less the cost of printing and dis- 
tribution, are to be used only for ac- 
quiring lands for waterfowl. 


Over Niagara—without barrel 


At least two rainbow trout, stocked by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission in 
tributary streams to Lake Erie. have 
taken the honeymoon tour—to see Ni- 
agara Falls. They did better than the 
average tourist though. They went over 
the Falls, and not in a barrel either. 

The last one was recovered with no 
evidence of injury, on July 16 by a fish- 
erman in the lower Niagara River. It 
weighed in at two pounds and was 16 
inches long—an increase of two inches 
in length and one pound in weight from 
the time it was tagged and released in 
Pennsylvania on April 11 in 20-Mile 
Creek, near the New York State line. 


Vulnerable canvasbacks 


The annual mortality rate of canvas- 
back ducks during their first year of life 
is 77 per cent. with hunting responsible 
for at least two-thirds. More than half 
of the canvasbacks of all ages which pass 
out of the picture each year, are taken 
by hunters. 

Hunting regulations definitely influ- 
ence the size of the canvasback kill. The 
shooting mortality of immatures of both 
sexes and adult female canvasbacks is 
relatively higher than that of adult males 
earlier in the season. The kill of adult 
males becomes relatively more important 
late in the season. There is an indicated 
higher mortality rate in females than in 
males both from hunting and from natu- 
ral causes. 

These are conclusions reached by a 
research project recently completed by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and based 
upon an analysis of three decades of 
bird-banding records and other biological 
studies made on canvasbacks in recent 
years. 


Litter cure? 


\ new approach to the litter problem 
is being used in South Dakota. Three 
men, who pleaded guilty to littering a 
lake shore were fined $25 each. plus 
court costs. The Judge suspended $15 
of each fine on condition the defendants 
spend a day picking up trash in the area. 





Sportsmen’s project 


Many a sportsman is impressed with 
the number of pheasants, rabbits and 
grays squirrels he sees inside the limits 
of cities and villages in comparison to 
the number he observes in his favorite, 
shootable coverts. There’s a reason—all 
three species have learned to live in 
close proximity to man’s habitation and 
the cities. villages and suburban areas 
offer plentiful food and cover in gar- 
dens and vacant lots, and, of course, 
security from hunters. 

Last year. the Albany County Con- 
servation Alliance decided to have a try 
al removing some of the plentiful supply 
of pheasants within the limits of the City 
of Albany, transferring them to their 
favorite hunting covers as breeders. It 
was hoped the program would serve two 
purposes: Bolster shooting in their favor- 
ite coverts, and relieve the consistent 
reports from city dwellers of pheasants 
damaging their garden crops. 

With the help of Conservation De- 
partment personnel, several wire-net, 
live-traps and a number of small box- 
traps were set up during February and 
March. Each group of traps was as- 
signed to a club of the Alliance for tend- 
ing. In a few weeks they had trapped. 
banded, transported and released a total 
of 17 cocks and 24 hens—a good record 
for crews that were unfamiliar with this 
tvpe of wildlife work. All admitted they 
had learned much about what to do and 
what not to do. They caught squirrels. 
grackles, kids. dogs. had traps stolen, 
borrowed and destroyed. 

The Alliance accomplished its pur- 
pose—a nice piece of game management 
for themselves and wildlife nuisance con- 
trol for a number of property owners. 


EEUU EEE 


20 million trout 


Last year, state and Federal agencies 
stocked approximately 20 million har- 
vestable trout in the United States. with 
an estimated weight of 4.8 million 
pounds, 
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Sex ratio in foxes 


Trappers working on the wildlife rabies 
control program have kept records of the 
sex of foxes taken. and for the period 
1951 to 1957, it reveals an interesting 
change. 

In 1951, they took 139.9 male adult 
red foxes for every 100 females. The male 
ratio has steadily declined until in 1956 
there were 99.7 males for every 100 fe- 
males, 

For gray fox adults in 1951, the ratio 
was 186.1 males per 100 females; in 1957 
it was 86.7 males per 100 females. In 
red fox pups the ratio remained reason- 
ably constant with 94.8 males per 100 
females in 1951 and 92.2 in 1957.—Fisu 
AND GAME JOURNAL, Jan., °59. 


Scavengers 


In Northern Michigan the carcasses of 
deer illegally killed, or legal deer not 
retrieved by hunters. provide a large part 
of Winter food for foxes. The fox trail- 
ing technique is often applied as a census 
method to locate dead deer. 





Chester C. Jackson 





Tragedy struck the Conservation De- 
partment, Sunday morning. September 
20. at 10:45 o’clock, when its new am- 
phibious airplane, a De Havilland “Otter,” 
crashed while on a fish stocking mission 
between Lake Placid and Tahawus. This 
unfortunate incident took the life of 
“Chet” Jackson, one of the Department 
employees on flight duty at the time. 

“Chet.” who had worked for the De- 
partment since 1944, was employed as 
a Fish Hatchery Helper at the Saranac 
Inn Fish Hatchery. He was an excep- 
tionally devoted worker whose skill in 
the rearing of salmon and lake trout was 
rarely equalled. 

The sincere sympathy of the entire 
Department staff is extended to “‘Chet’s” 
survivors, his wife and son. He will be 


long remembered by his many friends 
and fellow workers. 


Small game by comparison 


According to the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service. New York state stands 
pretty well in the harvest of small game 
by comparison with other states. despite 
being the most populated humanwise. 

For the 1957-58 hunting season, of 14 
states reporting their harvest of ruffed 
grouse. New York stood third with 360.- 
000 birds. For pheasants. we took 427.000, 
ranking tenth. with 26 states reporting. 
Even with waterfowl. New York stood 
thirteenth among 29 states—reporting a 
harvest of 367.000. California was high- 
est for waterfowl with a take of nearly 
414 million. 

On small game animals, New York 
ranked fifth of 21 reporting cottontails 
with a take of 2.253.000 animals. Mis- 
souri harvested more than 6 million rab- 
bits. Squirrels are important small game 
to New York hunters too; they took 
1.250.000 to rank eighth of 20 states re- 
porting; West Virginia leading with 5 
million. 


Ingenuity pays off 


A time honored recommendation of the 
forester is to check the soil and site for 
the type of evergreen it will grow best. 
before planting—a recommendation not 
always heeded however. One such tree 
planter had failed to heed the advice and 
planted white pine and spruce on shale 
ridges where moisture was exceedingly 
poor. The result was a crop of stunted, 
scattered. weeviled trees. 

The owner, searching for a way to 
salvage some value, noticed that some of 
these trees were producing large quanti- 
ties of cones on branches of various odd 
shapes. He decided to harvest these. 
spray a bit of gold or silver on the cones 
and market them for decorative sprays 
and baskets. In this age of modern de- 
sign, he found ready acceptance and the 
misshapen fruits of his labor are now 
paying dividends. 

Most plants, living under precarious 
conditions, have a tendency to fruit 
heavily when the life of the plant is 
endangered. 


Fishstistics 


According to the Sports Fishing In- 
stitute. there is one sport fishing biolo- 
gist per 25.000 U.S. anglers. one law 
enforcement officer per 6.000 anglers. 
one commercial fishery biologist per 300 
commercial fishermen. one game _biolo- 
gist per 10.000 hunters, and—one fish tail 
for every two fish tales. 
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Adirondack guide 


The old time Adirondack guide is as 
characteristic as the historic mountains 
he calls home. To those, who have been 
privileged to hunt or fish with an “old- 
timer.” the memories are lasting. Their 
knowledge of the country where they 
guide is comparable with that of the 
wily whitetail or black bear that they 
pursue. Their ability to make a hunting 
or fishing party comfortable on a mini- 
mum of supplies and equipment. amazes 
the over-equipped hunter and fisherman 
of today. 

Such is Harry Stickney of Bay Pond, 
pictured here in his native environment 
and with the indispensable tool of the 
old-time woodsman. 





Beagle trials 


Each year the number grows of li- 
censed beagle trials. paralleling increas- 
ing popularity of the little hounds. The 
1959-60 field trial season has 417 licensed 
trials scheduled in 33 states with trials 
running under five different plans— 
braces on rabbits: small packs on rab- 
bits; large packs on hare: small packs 
on hare; and braces on hare. Of the 
total trials, 355 are on rabbits and 62 
on hare. 

New York State has 33 trials sched- 
uled with 24 on rabbits and 9 on hare 
and is second only to Pennsylvania in 
the total number of trials scheduled. 

Many beagle clubs in New York have 
their own training and trial grounds and 
quite a few of them are doing an out- 
standing job of food and cover manage- 
ment on their areas which is in turn 
producing good populations of cotton- 
tails for their sport. 
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Serenade in “F” 


Dear Sirs: During the last two months or so 
we have been treated to an evening sound 
which is quite new to us. 

The creature begins to “sing” shortly after 
sundown and continues for a couple of hours 
(maybe more). The sound quite defies de- 
scription. The pitch is just about that of the 
katydid, but quite without accent. There is 
no crescendo or fadeout; it’s almost an erup- 
tion. The duration is about 1 to 2 seconds 
and is repeated at approximately 1- to 2- 
minute intervals. It seems to come from mid- 
height in sparsely growing trees such as 
might be found in hedgerows. 

I have tried stalking this animal but each 
time I get anywhere near it (within 150 to 
200 feet) the sound ceases and then soon is 
heard at some distance. So I sit patiently 
for a half hour (seems like eternity) and 
wait for the “it” to return. No soap! So I 
move closer to the apparent origin and once 
again the sound ceases, to recur at some dis- 
tance. 

I have tried lying on the ground to catch 
its silhouette against the evening sky as it 
moves (flies?) when I approach but either I 
am looking at the wrong space or else it is 
too small for me to see. 

Now that I have just about given up on 
identification, can someone on your staff 
help me out? Thanks. 

George Callaway, Argyle 


e | am almost certain that the “creature” 
referred to in your letter as one which “be- 
gins to sing shortly after sundown and con- 
tinues for a couple of hours” is a snowy tree 
cricket, Oecanthus nievus. L. O. Howard, in 
his “Insect Book,” has some interesting infor- 
mation on tree crickets taken from several 
sources, some of which I can paraphrase here. 

Howard quotes Scudder as stating that the 
day song, at least, is a “nearly uniform, 
equally-sustained trill lasting from 2 or 3 
seconds to a minute or two.” Riley described 
it as “intermittent, resembling a shrill ‘re- 
teet, re-teat, re-teat, with a slight pause be- 
tween each.” Asa Fitch, the first State Ento- 
mologist of New York, says that the noise 
made by these crickets is an invitation to 
“treat-treat-treat.” These descriptions seem 
to agree with yours. 

Howard gives some other interesting infor- 
mation about the songs of tree crickets, par- 
ticularly on the influence of temperature. The 
number of chirps per minute is so closely 
correlated with temperature that some au- 
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Letters to the Editor 


thorities have developed a mathematical 
formula by which one can tell the tempera- 
ture by counting the number of tree cricket 
chirps per minute. Since you have shown 
such interest in attempting to stalk these 
insects, you might be interested in verifying 
the formula, which is as follows: 

“Let T=temperature in degrees Fahren- 
heit; N=number of chirps per minute. Then 

7 
T=50 +A. This would give 100 chirps 
for 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“The insect ‘often begins its note at a dif- 
ferent pitch from the normal one—fourth f 
above middle c—as if it required a little prac- 
tice to attain it’.” 

Another observer, Harrington, observed one 
of the tree cricket concerts closely and found 
that while the male was chirping by energet- 
ically shuffling his wings together, raised al- 
most vertically, the female stood just behind 
him with her head applied to the base of the 
wings, as if eager to get the full benefit of 
every note produced. 

The cricket we are discussing is light 
whitish or yellowish green in color, about 
three-quarters of an inch long. It is flatter 
than the field crickets and is to be found, as 
you have observed, in low-growing trees and 
in bushes such as raspberries and the like— 
Donald L. Collins, State Entomologist 


Ed. note: Thermometers are quite handy for 
checking temperature, too. 


New Yorks wetlands 


Dear Sir: The August-September, 1957 issue 
of THe CONSERVATIONIST, in an_ article 
titled, “Wetland, Water and Wildlife,’ it 
stated there are 5,000,000 acres of wetlands, 
marshes and bogs in New York State. How 
many acres of the 5,000,000 are in State 
ownership; how many acres of wetlands and 
swamps are in other public ownership; 
how many acres in private ownership are 
over 5 square acres; how many areas in 
private ownership are over 60 square acres; 
in what sections of the State are most of the 
wetlands and swamps located? 


Leonard R. Graydon, New York 


eApparently in the course of typing, an 
extra cipher has been slipped into your 
quotation of the figure we presented in our 
article on wetlands—in the August-Sep- 
tember, 1957, CoNSERVATIONIST. We stated 
that there were something over “500,000” 
acres of wetlands; not “5,000,000.” 


At the present time about 10,000 acres 
of these wetlands are under Departmental 
control, the acreage varying with how you 
define wetlands. There are approximately 
40,000 acres of wetlands on Long Island 
which are largely under the control of the 
townships. Upstate there are upwards to 
70,000 acres of wetlands that belong to the 
State but the titles are not always clear 
and in many instances the upland border 
use by private enterprise makes the acres 
unattractive to waterfowl. The Federal Serv- 
ice currently owns about 4,000 acres (Mon- 
tezuma Wildlife Refuge) and is buying 
land near Batavia for what will be known 
as the National Oak Orchard Wildlife Re- 
luge. This leaves approximately 400,000 
acres of these wetlands areas in private 
ownership. 

I am unable to answer your question 
on how many of these wetlands are over 5 
acres or over 60 acres. In deriving the 
estimate of 500,000 plus acres, only areas 
over 40 acres were checked and classified. 
However, there are probably over 1,000 
areas of 40 acres or more in the State. I 
believe it would be a reasonable guess that 
there are, in addition, upwards to 2,000 
smaller marsh and swamp units scattered 
over the State, many of them in the Adirond- 
acks, that were not included in the tabula- 
tions. 

In general, wetlands areas are found 
most frequently in the Erie-Ontario lowland 
bordering these lakes, the Hudson River 
Valley and on Long Island. Occasionally 
geological features permit the formation of 
larger wetlands units in the more hilly 
sections of the State but not often—Dirck 
Benson, Conservation Biologist 


North Country fishing 


Gentlemen: Just what has conservation done 
to our fishing? I have fished Lake Clear, 
Franklin County and many other Adirondack 
lakes for many years. At one time, before 
our modern methods of conservation, the 
lake produced some fine lake trout, white- 
fish and rainbows. In fact, for many years 
trout were netted for their spawn. 

Now after years of survey and present 
conservation, we find the fish all but vanished 
from the lake and instead we have a lake 
so numerous with small perch that trout 
or any other game fish have little chance 
of survival. Everybody knows what’s in the 
lake and we don’t need any more meaning- 
less and costly surveys. What we do need is 
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to get out in the field and do some good 
honest practical work for a change; killing 
all the fish in a lake is not the only way 
of getting rid of undesirable fish. 

These conditions exist in a great many 
of our northern lakes which at one time 
produced good fishing until nothing con- 
structive was done about keeping them that 
way. It would appear to me that the netting 
out of undesirable fish would allow for 
the self-propagation of game fish, thereby 
lessening the need and expenses of raising 
and stocking fish which in some cases be- 
comes food for the rougher fish. What do you 
think? 

J. M. Lenahan, Albany 


eYour letter of October 10 could well dis- 
courage a less hearty soul than myself who 
has spent over 21 years in modern fish 
culture, fish research and fish management. 
Much of what you call modern conservation 
methods, such as reclamation and surveys, 
would not be necessary at all or in the 
degree engaged in today if fish populations 
had remained what they were “at one time.” 
You have put your finger on the pulse of 
fish management problems in many waters, 
when you mention the presence of small 
perch in Lake Clear and other Adirondack 
waters. It is the presence of yellow perch 
that has all but eliminated the brook trout, 
lake trout and possibly the whitefish in Lake 
Clear and other area waters. 


Let us consider stocking. There are very 
few brook trout ponds that can provide 
public fishing without annual stocking. Many 
ponds would provide no trout fishing 
(ascertained by surveys and experimental 
stocking policies) due to lack of suitable 
spawning facilities. Studies show that lake 
trout stocking is necessary and practical in 
certain waters. Almost the entire lake trout 
fishery in Cayuga Lake is maintained by 
annual stocking and this modern fishery was 
built up by up-to-date research and manage- 
ment methods. In order to utilize our 
hatchery stock most efficiently, surveys are 
necessary to enable us to decide what species, 
in what numbers and at what sizes to recom- 
mend for planting. 


Let us consider also reclamation by use 
of fish toxicants. Approximately 90 ponds 
have been restored to trout in the Adir- 
ondacks. Many of these ponds are in the 
Lake Clear area and can be considered by 
modest standards to be providing fair to 
good trout fishing. Prior to reclamation, they 
had little to offer. Not one of these ponds 
would provide the present available fishery, 
under a control netting program. Netting to 
control stunted perch, bass, pickerel, north- 
ern pike, rock bass, crappie and others 
would not have been practical or feasible 
in these waters. Reclamation is a_ single 
treatment method if successful (it has been 
successful in all cases in eliminating the 
non-native introduced species). Control nett- 
ing would have to be a continuing yearly 
process which has not been found to be 
effective in Adirondack waters for enhancing 
trout values. In addition, various game and 
rough fish are profitably netted at only 
certain times of the year. further complicat- 
ing the issue. The Department presently 
maintains fish salvage and control netting 


crews which fit into the overall picture in 
the Bureau of Fish. 

It is difficult to look back and see what 
constructive methods could have been applied 
years ago to prevent the introduction of 
non-native species of fish in the various 
waters. For years, legislation has been in 
effect prohibiting the placing of fish or 
fish eggs in most waters of the State with- 
out a permit; more recently the use of fish 
as bait either dead or alive has been pro- 
hibited in many trout waters. Over the years 
barrier dams have been constructed to 
prevent undesirable fish from invading 
certain waters, but this cannot prevent in- 
vasion by indescriminate fish dumping in 
water or waters above the barrier. It must 
also be noted that manpower, management 
methods and general know-how were limited 
in the old days. Actually, it is through all 
aspects of our fisheries efforts that we have 
been able to make progress in fisheries prob- 
lems today. And much is yet to be learned! 

The key to sound fisheries management 
in the Adirondacks or on a statewide basis 
is a well balanced program. Fish culture, 
stocking, reclamation, research, control nett- 
ing, spawn taking, stream improvement and 
many other facets of a modern fisheries pro- 
gram have to be well co-ordinated. It is 
natural to expect individuals or groups to 
favor one type of fisheries work over another 
and, therefore, it becomes all the more im- 
portant to strive for balance. 

More specifically for Lake Clear, netting 
checks were conducted there in 1953 and 
1954. Both checks captured goodly numbers 
of rainbow trout and the 1954 check captured 
a sample of red salmon. This survey was 
done in order to ascertain the results of 
red salmon and rainbow trout experimental 
plantings. These data mean to us that a fair 
rainbow trout population awaits the angler 
in this water and were most definitely present 
in 1953 and 1954. The stocking of rainbow 
trout has been continued in this water— 
Robert G. Zilliox, District Fisheries Manager 


Turkey stocking 


Dear Sir: I own some property in Milan 
Township, Northern Dutchess County, and 
I am wondering why you don’t stock turkeys 
there. 

I think they would flourish well as we have 
many oak and hickory trees, not too much 
snow in the Winter and, I believe, enough 
water. The only prablem would be poachers, 
but I guess you could handle them. 

Joseph Sprauer, Ozone Park 


e We agree that from the standpoint of food 
and weather, this area offers promise as 
turkey range. In fact, last April, we released 
22 birds in the adjoining Township of Gal- 
latin, southern Columbia County. Some of the 
Columbia County turkeys have already 
strayed across the county line and we have 
received numerous reports of these birds 
along the Taconic Parkway in the vicinity of 
Jackson Corners. 

We will continue to watch the turkeys in 
southern Columbia-northern Dutchess, to 
learn if this population will become estab- 
lished and perhaps expand into nearby suit- 
able areas—Charles Mason, Conservation De- 
partment 
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What price the osprey? 


Dear Editor: The osprey, beiter known in 
the United States as a fish hawk, is the 
center of attraction this year in England. 

Around a pine tree, a guard has patrolled, 
day and night, for sixty days. Reason: 
\{n osprey nest in which three eggs were 
being hatched at an approximate cost of 
$1,500. 

It appears that ospreys have become al- 
most extinct in England. Unlike some 
other species of birds, they are welcomed 
by farmers and people in general. They 
are excellent “watchbirds,” cheeping loudly 
at intruders and driving off crows and birds 
of prey. Bird lovers enjoy their picturesque 
nests, which attain tremendous proportions, 
and their fantastic dives for fish from 
heights of 100 feet and more. 

Last year, to the delight of all English 
bird watchers, Mr. and Mrs. Osprey finally 
nested, only to have the eggs stolen by a 
nest robber and collector. 

At this point, a local bird watching so- 
ciety decided to do something about the 
situation, should Mr. and Mrs. Osprey re- 
turn to nest this year. When, indeed, they 
again nested, the society started a ’round- 
the-clock vigil by its members. To be on 
the safe side, they also hooked up an alarm 
system between the nest and the local po- 
lice station, rigged spotlights, and construct- 
ed a wire fence around the pine tree. All 
these precautions cost about $1,500. Every- 
one hoped the project would be rewarded 
by three little ospreys. 

And there the story stops. We have no 
word of the success of the osprey’s house- 
keeping or the society’s investment. 

Genevieve E. Cass, Briarcliff Manor 


Bat radar 


Sir: What has prompted me to write you is 
a recent experience with bats while fishing. 

During the middle of August a friend and 
I were fly fishing on the Esopus. The loca- 
tion was a pool immediately below the Vil- 
lage of Phoenicia. Dusk was approaching 
and we could detect little if anything in 
the way of a hatch although 6” to 7” rain- 
bows were batting our dry flies all over the 
stream. 

A swarm of approximately fifty bats flew 
in and during the half hour until dark not 
only hit our fly lines while casting, but 
even our fly rods, not once or twice, but 
scores of times. 

This behavior certainly doesn’t parallel 
the tests made, which indicates a high degree 
of sensitivity in evading obstacles. What puz- 
zled us even more was the fact that our rods 
were hit by the bats even when the rods 
were stationary. 

A fleeting thought was the possibility of 
rabies which might account for this un- 
usual action. 


V. A. DeLuca, Hollis 


e Most unusual. We were of the opinion 
that bats had developed their radar system 
to an even higher degree of perfection than 
ours. Rabies in bats is known, but we would 
discount that as an explanation.—Editor. 
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Chestnuts 





Dear Sir: I am sending attached a branch of 
a chestnut tree containing some burs and 
nuts. This was given to me by one of our em- 
ployees, who says that there are approximate- 
ly 24 trees near Silver Lake, (New York) 
some of which are bearing fruit and one of 
which is approximately 18” in diameter. 
After reading your comments in the June- 
July issue of Tue Conservationist [ thought 
it might possibly be of some interest to you. 
If you wish specific information as to the 
location we can get it for you and_ possibly 
furnish other information if necessary. 


Edwin F. Celette, N. Hornell 


e | would like very much to learn the loca- 
tion of these 24 trees, so that I may see them. 
The branch would seem to be from one of 
the Asiatic chestnuts (spines covered with 
gray-green hairs; leaves gray-green and glossy 
above, and light gray-green underneath). I 
should see the trees themselves to be sure of 
my identification—Ralph H. Smith, Conser- 
vation Biologist 


And more chestnuts 


Gentlemen: Some time azo, in one of the is- 
sues of your magazine, I found an article on 
the wild chestnut tree. 

You requested information on trees over a 
certain size, particularly those bearing fruit 

I have located the remnants of an old 
chestnut tree, probably a hundred years old, 
or more. Only the trunk remains. However, 
there are large limbs, about six or eight 
inches in diameter, growing from this trunk. 
They seem very healthy and the entire tree 
must have at least two hundred chestnut 
burrs growing in fine shape. 

The tree is located on the lawn of Mr. G. 
Merz, Hillside Guest House, Eighmyville and 
Wildney’s Corners Road, 3% miles outside 
of Rhinebeck, telephone Trinity 6-4532. 

I hope you can use this information. 


Paul Malinowski, New York 


eThis sounds like a very good prospect for 
a blight resistant tree, if after years of expo- 
sure to the fungus causing the blight, some 
of the main limbs are still living. 

With your concise directions as to its lo- 
cation, I will be able to visit the tree this 
Fall and determine whether scions should 
be taken for further testing for blight resis- 
tance. 

We merely act as collecting agents and 
send such materials to the U.S.D.A. for actu- 
al tests, in areas where the chestnut blight 
is still very abundant.—Ralph H. Smith, Con- 
servation Biologist 


Touch-me-not 


Dear Editor: I had polio when I was young 
and do not have as much feeling in my right 
side. In the Winter, when my left side gets 
cold, I know that the right side is also 
cold. 

I spend my vacations with my sister in 
New Hampshire. Three years ago, when I 
was there, I helped them put the boat into 
the lake. About 100 feet of the path was 
getting narrow with the weeds and golden- 
rod. My brother-in-law said that it should 
be trimmed out, so the next day, dressed 
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in my shorts, I took the scythe and trimmed 
one side out and threw the cutting over the 
fence. In about a week, I did the other side 
of the path and that evening sister said, 
“Let’s go down and see the job.” On ar- 
riving I was told that the job was excellent 
but do you see this and that—it is poison 
ivy. Looking at my right leg, I found it 
was covered with ivy from ankle to knee. 
I did not know it because of not having 
any feeling. 

We went back to the house and in a 
grove close by we got some jewel weed 
or touch-me-not which we crushed and 
bandaged on the infected spot. We did this 
for the next two evenings and the ivy was 
completely gone. 

So if you hear of anybody getting into 
poison ivy, that remedy fixed me up in a 
short time and I would recommend it highly. 


James A. MacAdam, Albany 
Hudson shad 


Dear Sir: Many of my friends and I have 
been fishing the Hudson River for years. 
We have fished from canoes and docks, from 
Dyckmann Street to Poughkeepsie. We have 
used all sorts of bait with success and 
failure, and have caught just about every 
kind of fish that makes its home in those 
murky depths, except the shad. Most of us 
are experienced fishermen who have fished 
both fresh-and salt-waters with reasonable 
success. We have tried all combinations of 
lures and tackle that we could think of 
but the shad has defeated us completely. 
We have talked to the old-timers but they 
claim that shad cannot be caught on hook 
and line. But shad are caught on hook and 
line in other rivers, such as the Connecticut 
River. It is either the wrong fishing methods 
we are using or it is that the fish just can’t 
be caught in Hudson River. Next April 
starts another shad run. Perhaps you can 
help us out? 

Frank R. Grote, S. Ozone Park 


e In view of the large resource of shad in 
the Hudson River, it is to be hoped that 
someone will discover how to catch them 
on the hook and line so as to open up a 
new sport. However, this is only a hope as 
I have never known of anyone catching a 
shad by angling in this river. : 

My suggestion would be to fish where the 
shad are present in numbers. This point can 
be checked by contact with gill net fisher- 
men next Spring. Also, it would be ad- 
visable to use lures known to be successful 
elsewhere. I understand that in the Connecti- 
cut River a special lure of white and red 
beads is widely used. 

If a thorough try by numerous anglers is 
made under these conditions, perhaps some- 
one will learn how to catch Hudson River 
shad. My guess is that prospects would be 
best fairly late in the run when the river 
is not too cold or too muddy. In fishing 
artificial lures, turbid water is a big handi- 
cap and fish are likely to be more active 
at rising temperatures. 

Finding out how to catch shad, if this can 
be done, would open up an entirely new 
Hudson River sport—John R. Greeley, Chief 
Aquatic Biologist 





Oneida bonanza 


Over the years, Oneida Lake, located in 
central New York, north of Syracuse, has 
earned the reputation of being one of the 
most productive fresh-water fishing sites in 
the State. But this year it has outdone it- 
self, producing rod and reel catches, particul- 
arly of walleyed pike and smallmouth bass, 
that have even the old-timers bug-eyed. 

3y fortunate coincidence, fisheries biologist 
at Cornell University, co-operating with the 
New York State Conservation Department 
in a Federal-aid project, have for the last 
couple of years, been conducting a thorough- 
going fisheries research program on Oneida, 
inclusive of tagging game fish, operating * 
creel census, etc. This is seen by mazy 
fishermen as largely responsible for the great 
angling luck they had this past season, as 
many of them point out when they write 
in to report tagged fish. 

The biologists would like to take a bow 
but they are restraining themselves; simply 
pointing out that their study is providing 
information of great value for managing 
Oneida’s fisheries in the future. 

We have selected a few of the fishermen’s 
letters at random and present them below, 
just to show how things went at Oneida 
this season.—Editor 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing a pike tag which 
was taken in Oneida Lake from a fish 19 in. 
long, 8 in. girth and weighed 2 lbs. 

This has been a fine season. This was the 
15th pike I have caught since June. We 
have been here all Summer. I fish most every 
day. Last year I caught only one pike. 

Taylor Harter. Assoc. Prof., 
Teachers’ College, Oswego 


Gentlemen: I caught this smallmouth bass in 
Oneida Lake on August 25, 1959. He was 
located just about 1% mile west of Lakeport 
on the south shore. He measured 15% in. and 
weighed 3 lIbs., 8 0z. by a baby scale. I was 
still fishing, using crabs for bait about 200 
yds. from shore in approximately 9 ft. of 
water. 

The fishing is the finest I have seen in 
Oneida Lake in the twenty years I have 
fished it. Keep up the good work. 

Lawrence J. Slentz, Syracuse 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed are two tags. The first 
one from a walleyed pike I caught on July 
28 on the west side of Dutchman’s Island, 
Oneida Lake. It was about 13 3/4 inches 
long, the tag number CU3030. The second 
I caught July 30 on the east side of the 
Island. It was 15 inches long. The tag 
number is CU3814. 

Have fished Oneida for a long time and 
the fishing has never been better. Would ap- 
preciate hearing about where these pike were 
tagged, how big they were and when tagged. 
Also would like to tell you how wonderful 
the State boat launching site at Shackelton 
Point is from the fisherman’s side. Only one 
thing wrong, too many water skiers. In time 
there will have to be some supervision of 
some kind as some people are too reckless 
and thoughtless. 

Joseph Duda, East Syracuse 
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Birds and bees 


Dear Sir: We took this picture of bees’ nest 
and bird house not far from our house. There 
were wrens to start with but the wasps won 
out and finally filled the holes of the bird 
house. We called it “the birds and the bees.” 
Jay Seeley, Oneonta 
Vacation report 
Dear Sirs: While fishing with live minnows 
on Lake-of-the-Isles, I landed an eel the size 
and appearance I had never seen before. It 
was approximately three feet long and twice 
as big around as an average broom handle. 
It was brownish colored, slightly mottled, and 
its large fin began just back of its head and 
continued all the way around to its vent. Most 
eels I have seen are black in color and have 
a much smaller and less prominent fin. Was 
this eel some different type of species or just 
an unusually large one? Incidentally he gave 
me a terrific struggle and had me wondering 
just what I had on the end of my line. 

May I take this opportunity to thank and 
commend you for the fine facilities at DeWolf 
State Park, where we spent a very enjoyable 
week. The fishing was good and the swim- 
ming excellent. 

My son and I caught twenty-one pike but 
were only able to keep three, the rest being 
too small. Their seems to be an abundance 
of small pike in these waters. 

The Caretaker was courteous and friendly 
and deserves a special note of thanks for 
making our stay so rewarding. If all your 
Caretakers are of this calibre, your State 
parks and camps are well staffed. Thanks 
again for a wonderful vacation. 

Donald Fiaretti, Rochester 


@ The fish you describe was an eel beyond 
any doubt. There is only one species of eel 
in New York: however, individuals vary in 
color with habitat conditions, also with the 
physiological stage. In our waters, eels are 
immature and vary from very dark to very 
light in color. Eels spawn in salt water and 
after migrating seaward are reported to be- 
come more silvery—John R. Greeley, Chief 
Aquatic Biologist 


Schooling 


Gentlemen: During the last of August this 
year, an apparent two-day migration of fish 
occurred in Lake Champlain. These fish were 
observed at a point approximately three- 
fourths of a mile west of the Light House at 
Split Rock, which is about three miles south 
of Essex. I did not personally observe this 
occurrence but I have talked with several 
people who did. 

These fish were first observed swimming in 
V formation with dorsal fins breaking the 
surface, from West to East, in schools of from 
three to seven, at a distance of from 15 feet 
to 150 feet from shore. These formations were 
spaced about 750 feet or more apart and ap- 
parently followed the shoreline for quite 
some distance as we observed anglers about 
1,000 feet to our East attempting to hook 
them by casting. The lake was mirror-calm, 
and the closer fish in two to four feet of 
water were observed to be from 18 inches to 
four feet in length and gray in color. This 
must be considered a fairly accurate estimate 
of their size as the observers were stationed 
both at the water’s edge and at a point about 
40 feet in elevation 30 feet from the beach. 
It is impossible to accurately estimate the 
total number of fish as the observers did not 
keep a constant watch. However, if five fish 
passed every ten minutes for six hours there 
could not have been less than 180 of them. 

The habits of each school seemed to be 
about the same. Even after being disturbed 
by stones thrown at them they seemed bent 
on continuing their West-East course parallel 
to the shore. Our lakeshore neighbors, Dr. 
Spire and Dr. Dusbabek, who observed this 
migration, also tried casting (for the fish) 
from a canoe, were able to observe them very 
closely and estimated their scales to reach 
the size of a fifty-cent piece. I was not wit- 
ness to this but I understand the same 
phenomena occurred the next day in the 
ame manner. 

Other observers told me that there were as 
many as 20 fish in some of the schools and 
that the larger fish were always in the lead 
with the smaller fish following. Some esti- 
mates of the number of fish that passed dur- 
ing the two days are as high as 600. It is 
commonly believed among the observers that 
these fish were sturgeon. Reports of sturgeon 
swimming near the surface of the water in 
Lake Champlain are quite common but never 
before in such numbers. 

Elvin W. Cross, Essex 


e@ The schooling behavior described would fit 
carp very well as they are commonly seen 
traveling in schools of a large female fol- 
lowed by smaller males. Also they commonly 
school together as small as 18 inches. AI- 
though a very large carp may reach 40 inches 
they seldom exceed three feet. 

4Ithough sturgeon are found in Lake 
Champlain, I have never heard of them being 
seen in schools such as described. The species 
present in Lake Champlain is the lake stur- 
geon (Acipenser fulvescens) which reaches 
six feet in length. If the estimate of size at 
four feet is accurate this would fit sturgeon 
well. However, sturgeon as small as 18 inches 
are seldom seen and a school of such mixed 
sizes would be most unusual. 
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Whatever these fish were. the observation 
of so many schools going in the same direction 
is of much interest. Of course, this was the 
year of the Champlain celebration but no one 
would expect fish to get into the parade — 
John R. Greeley, Chief Aquatic Biologist 


Wood lot management 


Dear Sirs: I am very much interested in 
the practice of good management of my 
wood lot (two hundred and twenty acres). 
I believe the State Forester sometimes gives 
advice. Will you please tell me where to 
learn more of this work? I do not want my 
woods slashed as most of the lumbermen do, 
but some cut out with care. Thanking you 
for any help you can give me. 
Miss Vera C. Mass, 
Lewis 
eYou are correct, the State does advise 
woodland owners about proper management 
of their forest properties. This service is 
provided free of charge under the authority 
of the Forest Practice Act which was en- 
acted in 1946. The enclosed leaflet describes 
the assistance available. 

Your concern about the possible destruc- 
tion of your wood lot by unwise overcutting 
is appreciated. Our wish is that all of the 
woodland owners of the State felt as you do. 
If that were the case, the forest economy of 
the State would be in a more stable condi- 
tion and the production of our forests would 
be increased many fold. New York would 
then be in a much better position to meet the 
impending demand for more and more forest 
products to serve our “exploding” popula- 
tion—E. H. Huber, Supervising Forester 


Liver color 


Dear Sir: Last week while fishing for pike 
in Jones Pond (two miles from Rainbow 
Lake), my friend Kevin Casey caught one 
(23”) that contained a vivid green-colored 
liver. Now all the other pike we cleaned had 
a tannish color to the liver and we were won- 
dering if this particular fish had a disease 
of some sort. We discarded it upon our dis- 
covery. 
Edward W. Costigan, 
Woodside 


e@ The green color you have observed in the 
liver of the pike is the result of bile. The 
liver is an important glandular organ whose 
function is, among other things, to produce 
bile. Normally, its color is dark red, but if 
the bile ducts become clogged and distended 
(a condition termed biliary cirrhotic liver) 
its color changes to green, the color of bile. 

Another possible explanation of the green 
hue is that when the pike was eviscerated 
the gall bladder, a sac which serves as a 
reservoir for bile and lies adjacent to the 
liver, was punctured. The bile fluid in this 
case would flood the liver and on opening 
the fish, the liver would appear green. 

In either case. it would not have been 
necessary for you to discard the fish. You 
need not fear of any disease being transmitted 
to yourself as long as the flesh is cooked be- 
fore eating —Richard I. Stevens, Senior Fish 
Pathologist 
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Deer predation 


Dear Editor: Folks around this neck of the 
woods read your magazine from cover to 
cover. Articles about the Adirondacks, and 
especially those concerning Indian Lake and 
Hamilton County, makes for good fireside 
discussing and though friendly at first, by 
the time the fire dies out, some heated argu- 
ments may have taken place. 

Enclosed is a photograph that you may 
feel free to use as an insert in your maga- 
zine. The story behind the photograph may 
read something as follows: Did coy dog, wolf, 
or maybe our favorite domestic pet (just 
dog) kill this doe with twin embryo fawns? 

This doe died on the first day of Spring. 
Game Warden Jack Carroll of Indian Lake, 
found the doe still alive but brutally muti- 
lated while he was on a deer inspection 
trip near the Cedar River Flow (Head- 
quarters), deep in Hamilton County. The 
doe had to be destroyed and an autopsy 
revealed the twin fawns (a buck and a doe). 

No dogs were in sight but signs in the 
snow and the badly mauled deer told the 
story. The doe was driven until exhausted, 
then when she floundered in the deep snows, 
the attackers ripped into the back and neck, 
causing paralysis. 


Leo Nicolai, Indian Lake 
Soil Bank and retirement 


Gentlemen: We recently came across a real 
estate adv. for land in the Cooperstown 
area which read in part: “117 acres, 10- 
year government Soil Bank contract, $700 
yearly; government also planting 109,000 
young Christmas trees.” 

My husband and I are planning to pur- 
chase about 100 acres of land in the middle 
or western part of the State next year, 
but will be unable to move there, except for 
Summer vacations, for about five years. We 
also plan to plant 10 acres each year with 
Christmas trees so that when we move up- 
state permanently and my husband takes 
a salary cut, we can supplement his regular 
income with the yearly income from the 
trees. Ten acres will be planted each year 
so that once we started harvesting (7-10 years 
is the length of time generally stated for 
the period between planting and_harvest- 
ing) we could continue it anually on a 
rotating basis. 
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Our questions are these: (1) How does 
one obtain a Soil Bank contract for such 
land? (2) What stipulations are made by 
the government regarding the use of this 
land (3) How does one arrange for the 
State to plant Christmas trees on privately- 
owned land; also is payment for a con- 
tract made annually or at harvest time? 

Any help you can give us along these 
lines would be greatly appreciated. The 
money from a Soil Bank contract would 
enable us to move north and start our tree 
farm sooner than our present estimate of 
five years—the realization of a long time 
dream which only recently has begun to 
look as if it might be fulfilled. 

Sandra J. Paddock, Massapequa 


eHow does one obtain a Soil Bonk Con- 
tract?—-This can best be answered by the 
Manager of the County Agricultural Stab- 
ilization and Conservation (ASC) Office 
located in the county in which your prop- 
erty may be situated. The attached leaflet, 
“How to offer land for the 1960 Conserva- 
tion Reserve,” briefly describes the gen- 
eral procedures. (Ed. note: Copies of this 
leaflet are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Forest Management, New York 
State Conservation Department, State 
Campus, Albany, New York.) 

What stipulations are made by the gov- 
ernment regarding the use of this land?— 
ASC has established a number of regula- 
tions on this subject which may vary from 
practice to practice. For tree planting the 
contract is for 10 years. Tree planting must 
be completed on the cropland placed in the 
Soil Bank within three years of the starting 
date of the contract. No trees may be cut or 
removed during the contract period. The 10- 
year period begins from the date on which 
all trees are planted. For stipulations govern- 
ing other practices it is suggested they be 
obtained from the ASC office. 

How does one arrange for the State to 
plant Christmas trees on_ privately-owned 
land?—The State of New York does not 
plant trees on private lands. The Soil Bank 
program, in addition to the annual rental 
payments, however, provides for cost share 
payments to partially cover the cost of trees 
and planting. The amount paid may vary 
from county to county but it is based on 70 
per cent of the average cost of trees and 
planting in the county. After you have ac- 
quired your land, I would suggest that you 
visit or contact our District Forester’s office 
who handles forestry work in the county 
where your land is located. He will be able 
to recommend the proper species for plant- 
ing and advise you of people who do con- 
tract planting. We are enclosing publica- 
tions covering the technical forestry as- 
sistance available to you through the Forest 
Practice Act Program and also a list of 
tree planters. 

Is payment for a contract made annually 
or at harvest time? The so-called rental pay- 
ments are made annually. Cost share pay- 
ments are made after the work has been 
completed and bills are submitted to the 
County ASC Office. 

In closing, may I advise vou that the 
Soil Bank Program will expire on December 
31, 1960, unless continued by Congress. We 


do not know whether Congress will act to 
extend the legislation beyond that date. The 
regulations covering the contract procedure 
have changed almost annually since the 
beginning of the program in 1956 and are 
becoming more limited. You will note owner- 
ship now must have been since December 
31, 1956, to qualify. After you have pur- 
chased your land, may we look forward to 
receiving a request for forestry assistance 
from you——C. F. Baar, Superintendent of 
Forest Investigations 


Soil Bank—continued 


Dear Sir: In ref. to Soil Bank in the 
February-March Conservationist: I would 
appreciate if you could inform me, how to 
go about it, if it is still in force. 

I own approximately 200 acres of land 
in Middleburg, Schoharie County. I plant- 
ed 6,000 evergreens in 1951; have made a 
small pond. Pond could be enlarged, if I 
could get some assistance from the gov- 
ernment. Have lots of springs which feed in 
to pond. The rest of the land is idle, out- 
side of 10 to 12 acres which is being used 
for hay. 

Al. Light, Bronx 


eThe Soil Bank to which you refer is still 
in effect: however the “sign up” period for 
1960 was terminated on October 10. Should 
you desire to apply for a Soil Bank contract 
next year. see the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee representative 
in the county. For Schoharie County the ad- 
dress is South Grand Street, Cobleskill.— 
E. H. Huber, Supervising Forester 


Thanksgiving 


Sir: My husband every year has gone hunt- 
ing in upstate New York a day before 
Thanksgiving. Could you explain to me why 
it’s so important to start hunting season a day 
before Thanksgiving? This is a day when a 
man should be home and be thankful for 
his blessings, not go shooting poor deer and 
and sweet rabbits. 

I am sure many women would be much 
happier to have their husbands home that 
day. Still have them be happy and go hunt- 
ing a day after Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. G. Manners, Brooklyn 


eWe count, as one of our blessings in this 
land, the opportunity to go hunting. At any 
rate, this year he should be able to return 
from the hunt for Thanksgiving—Editor 


A burning issue 


Gentlemen: I accidentally incenerated our 
February-March, 1959 copy of THe Conser- 
VATIONIST and the entire family is up in 
arms! I am enclosing check for $.50, please 
send a copy, if available. It had better be 
or I’m a dead dame. 

After eight years in Tennessee, we still 
consider New York State our home and THE 
CONSERVATIONIST keeps us informed on every- 
thing that has meant so much to us. 

Burning the above issue was like burning 
a friend. Please see what you can do about it. 


Mary K. Rudolph, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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Columbia quail 


Dear Sirs: The following notes may be of 
interest to you: 

On August 12, I heard a single bobwhite 
calling on the farm of Richard E. Cullen, 
which is situated on Route 9 (U.S.) about 
one-half mile north of Stuyvesant Falls in 
Columbia County. 

This evening at about 7:15, I had a most 
exciting experience on the same farm. I 
twice put up a covey of 13 quail. These 
birds were in an open field about 500 feet 
southeast of the barn on the Cullen farm. 

I was born and raised in Stuyvesant Falls 
and still return there frequently. I know 
that you have been planting quail in the 
county but this is the first time I have seen 
them in my home county. I hope that your 
planting of quail may have success for even 
though there may never be an open season 
on them, their presence makes life more in- 
teresting for all outdoor people. 


Henry S. Sharp, Leonia, NJ. 


eWe are pleased to receive vour letter con- 
cerning the occurence of bobwhite quail 
in the Stuyvesant Falls area in Columbia 
County. . 

Our experimental releases of quail in that 
county began in 1955 and were terminated 
with the liberations made in the late Sum- 
mer of 1958. Field checks, including whistle- 
counts made this past June, and many re- 
ports from local residents have convinced 
us that the birds are doing well thus far. 
They seem to survive the Winters in good 
numbers, and we hope that a self-sustaining 
population is becoming established. Our goal, 
of course, is to be able to have an open 
season on bobwhite in Columbia and a few 
other upstate counties, but it is too early 
to predict whether this will be possible— 
Charles P. Brown, Conservation Biologist 

Fish story 

Dear Editor: Here’s a fishing story for you 
and Ripley. It happened while I was vaca- 
tioning on Little Salmon Lake near Oak- 
land, Maine in September. I know it is true, 
but I find it hard to believe. Two of my 
friends were still fishing for bass in about 
25 feet of water, each in his own boat, but 
anchored close together. Somehow, one of 
the rods went overboard and down. It was 
a good outfit and the owner didn’t want 
to lose it without a fight. 

The two men decided they would con- 
tinue to fish as long as the bass would co- 
operate and that they would take up salvage 
operations when fishing activity reached a 
standstill. They would leave one boat as a 
marker, go ashore, and return with drag- 
ging equipment. 

Some time later one had a bite, gave a 
jerk to set the hook and brought in his 
catch. Up came his hook without a fish 
but with a fish line. Continued hauling 
brought up the lost rod, the line having 
been hooked between the guides. But there 
was still a lot of line out from the sub- 
merged rod, and it came in hard, bringing 
with it a fairly good bass. 

Malcolmn E. Smith, 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Sneaky snake 


Dear Editor: I certainly have heard a great 
many fish stories, and probably told a few. 
But up until today, the cleaning of fish was 
a rather dull, unromantic chore not partic- 
ularly stimulating to the imagination. 
Until today is right! I went down to a 
small nearby stream to clean some walleyed 
pike in a shallow riffle. I caught the walleyes 
in Oneida Lake the night before, and they 
were all as dead as they were going to be. 
I scaled all of them and they were lying 
among the rocks in the stream. I opened 
one up to remove the insides, and to my 
surprise, noticed out of the corner of my 
eye that one of them was taking off at a 
great rate across the stream. Closer examina- 
tion revealed that a water snake (Natrix) 
had grabbed the 16-inch walleye behind the 
neck and was taking off for parts unknown. 
I'd seen these snakes eat fish before, but 
never saw one with the nerve to try to take 
a catch away from a fisherman. 
John D. Bulger, Pulaski 


Snakes and people 


Dear Sir: I was informed that perhaps you 
could help me. My son in Garrison, has 
grounds infested with rattlers and copper- 
heads. They come to the door. There are 
three small children. I’m terribly worried. 
Someone told me that a society will spray 
grounds. I called everybody I could think of. 
They told me to write to you. Will appreciate 
any information you could give. Also, the 
son’s neighbor has three small children. 

Mrs. Harva Briones, Tarrytown 


e We do not know of any “snakicide” that 
might be used to spray the area. We suggest 
that you take reasonable precautions and do 
not be too alarmed. Snakes and people have 
been living in pretty close association in your 
part of the State for years—without undue 
harm to either —Editor 


Big rattler 


Dear Sir: Some time ago an article on rattle- 
snakes appeared in THE CoNSERVATIONIST and 
the author requested information on rattle- 
snake range throughout the State. Based on 
our experience, we can say that rattlers are 
quite common from the Livingston County 
border all along the south slope of the 
Canisteo River to Corning and along the 
south slope of the Conhocton River all the 
way from the Livingston County border to 
Corning and thence along the south slope 
of the Chemung River into Chemung County. 
The snakes are generally found in oak-pine 
country where there are rocky ledges. We 
have no verified reports of rattlers west of 
the Canisteo River in this district. 

In early July this year, we killed a big 
rattler about 100 feet from Erwin Tower 
along the truck trail. It measured 53%” in 
length and had 10 rattles and a button. It 
was killed by the Observer with a pellet gun. 

We believe that the snake which was re- 
cently killed was somewhat out of the normal 
range, although this is about the fifth which 
has been killed around the tower since it 
was opened in 1941. 

Robert M. Roche, District Ranger, Bath 
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Ginkgo tree 


Dear Sirs: I read your item by Olga Linderg 
about the ginkgo tree. Much to my surprise 
I found out that my neighbor may have one. 
Here is a leaf as a sample and if it is will 
you please send me a reply? 


Claudia Solly, Elma 


e@ The specimen you sent is a ginkgo leaf. 
Such trees have been widely but scatteringly 
planted in New York State for many years. 
—D. B. Cook, Sup. Forester 


Home on the range 


Dear Editor: I have just read in your Spring 
issue a short article on keeping rabbits away 
from garden plants by setting up split-size 
bottles 3 feet or so apart along the edges, 
on the theory that the wind blowing across 
the open tops makes a noise which sends 
rabbits scurrying. 

The version I just heard of this was that 
a man had used beer cans in the same man- 
ner, told a friend about their effectiveness, 
and the friend in turn used milk bottles 
because he was a non-drinker and didn’t 
have the empty cans. Shortly thereafter the 
first man asked the second one how he was 
making out. “Come see for yourself at 5 
o’clock any day,” he said. 

On a pleasant afternoon shortly thereafter 
the two men walked down within view of the 
garden. There, each standing on its hind 
legs one to a bottle, an ear cocked over 
the opening, was a solid array of motionless 
rabbits. For one hour the men watched in 
silence. Then, as the breeze died down, the 
rabbits quietly went away. 

The second man asked the last 
rabbit, “What did you hear today?” 

“Home, Home on the Range,” he answered, 
contentedly hopping off. 


Esther Dunn, Haines Falls 
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The Natural Thing 


IETER FOSBURGH’S book of es- 

says “The Natural Thing” has 

just been published by the Mac- 

Company. | hope earnestly that a 
great many people will read it for the 
general good of the lodge. Also it will 
be fun. 

The book’s framework is built of some 
of the articles and editorials Mr. Fos- 
burgh wrote for the THE CoNSEVATIONIST 
when he was its editor during the 10 
years ending in 1956. 

Many are short pieces about assorted 
natural resources. They are typically 
written with crisp, fresh humor and they 
are the teasers which charm the reader 
into the spaces occupied by several seri- 
ous essays concerned mainly with the use 
and misuse of the land and its occupants, 
some of them floating. These essays are 
laced with many thoughful demonstra- 
tions of practical conservation at work 
and the reader soon begins to under- 
stand some of the fundamentals behind 
the productive management of basic 
natural resources, including people. 

I know of no other book where so clear 
an understanding of what conservation is 
all about can be gained so memorably 
and so easily. 

This alone is adequate reason to urge 
without reservation that this book be 
widely read. But an even greater justifi- 
cation can be found in the final chapter, 
“Debate on the Forest Preserve.” 

Mr. Fosburgh started that chapter back 
in the October, 1951 issue of THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST with a challenging editorial 
suggesting that it might be a good thing 
to find out whether, after nearly 60 years 
of operation, under terms of the State 
Constitution, it was still in the public’s 
best interest to maintain all the Forest 
Preserve as forever wild lands with no 
tree cut. 

By then the State’s Forest Preserve 
holdings had grown to a_ tremendous 
2,410,000 acres. By then, too, the Con- 
servation Department as legal custodian 
of all that public property (and a lot 
more besides) was facing the increasingly 
complex job of managing it and its in- 
habitants, as best it could, not only ac- 
cording to the Constitution’s clearly 
stated taboo against cutting trees but also 
according to the legal opinions of a long 
procession of State attorneys-general. 

I'll never forget the uproar that fol- 
lowed the editorial. The Conservation 
Department and all of us in it were ac- 
cused of selling the Forest Preserve down 
the river for all kinds of commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

The uproar hampered but did not stop 
the orderly debate on Forest Preserve 
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management problems which followed. 
Soon, many persons, who for various valid 
reasons had never given much thought 
to the values at stake, were devoting 
much time to serious scrutiny of the 
whole challenging picture. The ball was 
getting kicked around. Soon a standing 
Legislative Committee—the joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Natural Resources— 
took over officially at midfield. It began 
to ferret the facts out with the help of a 
special advisory group. This group of 
course represented interests on both 
sides of the fence and straddling it. 

Early action led to the proposal of 
two constitutional amendments which the 
voters approved in 1957. One permits 
the improvement of existing highways 
(trees usually must be cut to do this) 
on State Forest Preserve land. The other 
permits the Conservation Department to 
dispose of specified small useless Forest 
Preserve lots languishing all by them- 
selves out in the burdock belt beyond the 
mountains. 

All this is set forth in Mr. Fosburg’s 
book. However, it went to press several 
months before last Election Day when 
another constitutional amendment was 
approved. This one permits the Adiron- 
dack Northway (newest of New York’s 
expressways) to cross up to 300 acres of 
Forest Preserve land on its way from 
Albany to Montreal. 

Passage of this amendment followed 
the usual healthy debate. I heard and 
read many arguments against the pro- 
posal which were logical or were merely 
honest differences of opinion. But also I 
did read some of the same old win-at- 
any-cost brand of stuff which indicated 
that the Adirondack Northway would 
split the great Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve—and would destroy all those beau- 
tiful pines in the park. And many intelli- 
gent people really believed it. The basic 
reason for this seems to be that only a 
few know what the Forest Preserve and 
the Adirondack and the Catskill State 
Parks are all about anyway. So they 
can be fooled easily. 

The FOREST PRESERVE includes all 
properties (with a few special excep- 
tions) owned or ever acquired by the 
State anywhere in the 12 ADIRONDACK 
Counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Oneida, 
Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren and 
Washington and in the four CATSKILL 
Counties of Delaware. Greene. Ulster 
and Sullivan. Note that the Parks are 
not in this picture at all. 

This accumulation of Forest Preserve 
land plus the future accumulation may 
never be sold, leased or swapped and 





must always remain as wild land with the 
trees uncut. The Constitution says so. 

WHERE IS THIS FOREST PRE- 
SERVE? It is scattered in lots and 
chunks of all shapes and sizes over the 
16 Adirondack and Catskill counties. 
The map opposite shows a typical rela- 
tionship between Forest Preserve land 
(the red parts) and private land in lower 
Hamilton County and you are looking 
at just about as much Forest Preserve as 
you'll find on any other map of equal 
coverage. 

The ADIRONDACK STATE PARK 
and the CATSKILL STATE PARK— 
what are they? Under the usual concept 
of a park, these are nothing more than 
names on the maps. That’s all. However, 
most (but not all) of the Forest Preserve 
lands of the 16 Adirondack and Catskill 
counties are in them. 

The boundaries of these “parks” were 
established years ago in the Conservation 
Law. Management regulations for State 
Forest Preserve lands inside the bounda- 
ries are the same as for Forest Preserve 
lands outside. Privately-owned land com- 
prises about 60 per cent of the total area 
of each park and no special regulations 
control its use. In the Adirondack State 
Park, however, advertising signs can’t be 
erected without a Conservation Depart- 
ment permit unless they are in an in- 
corporated village or unless the signs 
are connected with a business conducted 
on the property where they are placed. 
No special regulations at all govern 
private land in the Catskill State Park. 

The Forest Preserve is enormous and 
for the most part it is magnificent. Much 
of it also will improve with age. No 
other state is blessed with such a huge 
and potentially useful area of scenic 
wilderness. 

But right now you should understand, 
we repeat, that the Forest Preserve is 
merely the more or less widely scattered 
State land which happens to be located 
in the 16 counties designated as Forest 
Preserve counties. This Forest Preserve 
unfortunately is not in one big solid 
chunk and it is by no means identical 
with either the so-called Adirondack or 
the Catskill State Parks which as of 
now exists only as names on maps. 

Mr. Fosburgh reiterates in his book, 
and this magazine has pointed out many 
times, that the full park-like use of the 
present Forest Preserve (which now is 
being constantly enlarged) can not now 
be attained under the limitations of the 
Constitution. Nor can its true wilderness 
areas be safeguarded as they should be— 
under glass as museum pieces. Some day 
he hopes the Forest Preserve will be care- 
fully (oh, so carefully) zoned. He said so 
here back in 1951 and so did I. 

It seems the natural thing.—C.Layt 
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NORTHERN SHRIKE, Lanius excubiter 
Adult male 
Immature 


MIGRANT SHRIKE, Lanius ludovicianus 
migrans, W. Palmer 
Immature Adult 


All 4 nat. size 





